“ BLACKWOOD is better than ever and a tonic for War Time,” |- 
A Subscriber. 
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PELMANISM 


The Psychology of the British People 


A? a time when the Empire’s great 
heart is beating with a suspense 
never equalled in its existence, pros 
bably the finest tribute ever paid to 
Pelmanism is the astonishing number 
of applications filled in and posted 
when Press and Radio are giving news 
that holds all the world tense and 
apprehensive ; and also the large per- 
centage of enrolments for the Course 
accruing from these applications. 

The reason is plain and conclusive. 
No other recreation for stressed anxious 
minds, no other pastime to relieve 
tension, no other method for generating 
assurance, composure, self-confidence 
and courage has ever been evolved 
than Pelmanism. 

For upwards of forty years the 
peoples of the British Empire have 
supported and acclaimed the Pelman 
Course, through revised and augmented 
editions, always brought up to date 
with the latest findings in mind 
training. 

The Pelman Course inculcates all 
that constitutes the rare and resolute 
thinking processes of the peoples of 
the forthright British Empire. 


Personal and Individual. 

Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanism 
to their own circumstances and aspira- 
tions. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. Over and over 
again our correspondents say, in effect : 
“I feel that this Course was prepared 
for me and me only.” Substantially 
this is so, for the instructional notes 
and letters of advice are entirely per- 
sonal to the individual; they are for 
him or her only. 

The benefits derived from a Pelman 
training are, indeed, nothing short of 
surprising to those who take it up, 
and these include men and women 
engaged in every possible profession, 
business, and trade. 

Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


I 


The Home Front. 


Time and energy to spend in service 
that will add to Britain’s striking 
power! That is what we, men and 
women alike, are seeking now. At the 
same time our daily work must be 
done and done well. There is a proved 
way of organising time and conserving 
energy so that both daily work and 
public service will be well within the 
measure of our strength. 

Every thought must be clear and 
definite, every word have its meaning, 
every act be stripped of any movement 
that wastes energy. All that is not 
essential to the proper carrying out of 
our daily work must be eliminated so 
that our strength will be greater for 
the intense effort that each one of us 
is anxious to make in that particular 
war work that lies near to our hands. 


H.M. FORCES 
All serving members are now entitled to 
teceive the complete Pelman Course, 
with full tuition and guidance, at | 
One-Half Usual Fee. 


| fr Speci application should be made 


for Special Enrolment Form (Services). 
Approved by War Office. 





The demand from each of us is 
for quickened perceptive faculties, 
sounder judgment, greater decisiveness, 
prompter action, and all the courage 
and resolution we can muster in our- 
selves and inspire in others. 

The Pelman Institute has, for over 
40 years, been training men and women 
in these directions. 

The Pelman Course is fully described 
in a book entitled ‘‘The Science of 
Success.”’ It is simple and interest- 
ing and takes up very little time; you 
can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The book will be sent you, 


gratis and post free, on application 
to :— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE, 102 Pelman House 


(Established over 40 years‘, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 
NEW YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. 
MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, 
Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489). 
JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Box 4928. CAL.- 
CUTTA, 102 Clive Street. DELHI, 10 Alipore 

Road. JA VA, Malabarweg, Malang.’ 














URGENT MESSAGE 
to all at Home 


[*. US SHOW our gratitude to the 
men of the Royal Navy. . . those 
who are guarding our convoys... 
watching our coastline . . . hammering 
the enemy back wherever he shows 
himself... sweeping the seas for Britain. 
Help us to establish more and more 
Y.M.C.A. centres to give our sailors a 
cheery welcome when they come ashore. 
We want every man in the Navy to 
know there’s a Y.M.C.A. centre or 
canteen where he lands, where he is 
waiting for his train, and wherever it 
can give him some of the help and 
comfort he deserves. 


The Y.M.C.A. is on all fronts at 


home and abroad. It is serving not 
only the Navy, but the Army and the 
R.A.F. It reaches a friendly hand to 
the men of the convoys and to the 
Civil Defence Services at home, and it 
gives help to the stricken people in the 
“blitzed”? areas. The work will be 
hindered unless larger funds are made 
available. But more and more is 
wanted. Won’t you help? 


The men in the Services have earned 
your deepest thanks. Don’t merely ex- 
press them in words or thoughts. Send a 
subscription to the Y.M.C.A. Give as 
much as you can for those who are doing 
so much for you—and for Freedom. 





your thanks 
in an envelope 
to the 


Name (and Title) 


Put THE SERVICES TO-DAY NEED THE Y.M.C.A. 
THE NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND. B.XI. 


To the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B. 


President : National Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund. ’ d 
Vice-President :—The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London (Sir George Wilkinson). 


I am glad to contribute £ 


112, Gt. Russell St., 
London, W.Cc.1. 


to the National Y.M.C.A. 
War Service Fund. 





Address 














Kindly pin this coupon to your cheque or P.O. Every contribution will be acknowledged. 
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By Appointment 
Y 10 the late 
King George V. 
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BLACK WATCH 


Diamond 


£35.0.0 





ROYAL AIR FORCE 


All Diamonds 
£32.10.0 





ROYAL ARTILLERY 
Gold and Diamonds 
£15.15.0 





K.O.S.B. ROYAL TANK CORPS 
Diamond Platinum, Gold, and Enamel 
£30.0.0 £12.12.0 





ARGYLL & SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS 
Gold and Enamel 
£3.10.0 


A Design and Estimate can be 
provided for any Regiment. 





BROOK & SON 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 

















































This illustra- 
tion is an artist’s 
impression of Victoria, the 
Latin Goddess of Victory, posite Buckingham Palace. 


MUST OURS 


74,000 died from cancer last year. Their 
tragic end should resolve us all to make 
even greater efforts to combat and 
defeat the grave menace of this disease. 

Here at The Royal Cancer Hospital 
our resources are being extended to 
the utmost limits. The work of Treat- 
ment and Research, despite the War, 
continues unabated. But the mounting 
costs threaten to impede our way to 
success. Thousands of pounds have to 
be spent yearly to keep our doors 
always open to unfortunate sufferers. 
Will you please help us in this humane 
task? 

A gift, however small, will be doubly 
welcome in these difficult times. 


taken from 
the statue on the 
Victoria Memorial op- 
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Energy 


Because it increases 
lung-capacity, refines 
and tones the ab-f 
dominal wall, thus 
establishing efficient 
function of all organs. f 


The small appetite 7 = 
of the Maxaldite r=. 
is proverbial. His 
energy and longevity 
are correspondingly professionally known as 
above average. A. M. SALDO. 


TO THE ELDERLY, WHO 
HAVE NOT THE VITALITY 
to do as much as they would like towards 
helping to finish our great task, I offer my 
life-long experience. You have only to write 
me, giving your age and occupation, and 
explaining your condition and desires in the 
way of improvement, and I will reply person- 
ally under plain, sealed cover, and at the same 
time send full details of MAXALDING, free 
of obligation. A. M. Woollaston. 
Please write to:— 
(Dept. 


MAXALDING 5:5) 


36 WALDEGRAVE PARK 
TWICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX 





so M.L. Seas Whisky, 








A. M. WOOLLASTON, 
Founder of Maxalding, 
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“*Tis said that persons living on annuities 
Are longer lived than others,—God Knows why, 
Unless to plague the grantors,—yet so true it is, 


That some, I really thinK, do never die.” 
Byron—Don Juan 


Yet £1,000 in cash or National War Bonds * 
will provide an income for life of as much 
as £121:4:0 a year fora man aged 70, or 
£101:17:0 for a woman of the same age. 


* Bonds already purchased can be transferred 
to us. We also grant special annuities with 
a refund at death in the first five years. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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Oh they’re tough, 
mighty tough... 


Say, d’y’ever hear how Big Pete brought —, 
the law to Bristly Gulch? Then lissen. 
This Big Pete was sheriff, an’ one big 
he-man. Yes, sir. You might ha’ 
thought he chewed barbed wire the way the blue 
spikes stuck out all over his chin. One sight’ve 
Big Pete’s chin was enough to send them bad men 
running. Then one day, one of the bad men got 
him an idea. He caused Big Pete to receive a 
toob’ve Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. Big Pete 
he fell for it. His whiskers came off’ve his chin 
like leaves in the fall. And Big Pete was no terror no more, No, sir. 
It weren't safe to be ah honest man in them times. Well, things got 
mighty bad in Bristly Gulch, but Big Pete he was a sykologist. He argues 
that bad men is bad because they starts bad; so he teaches ‘em a lesson. 
He rounds ‘em up one morning and gives ‘em a good shave with Parke- 
Davis and tells ‘em they wouldn't look on the world in such a cock-eyed 
light if they only shaved comfortable every mornin’. An’ was Big Pete 
right! Bristly Gulch was a paradise after that ! 


* However tough your beard, Parke-Davis will tame it. 
Ask your chemist for a large tube, price 1/10 (including Purchase Tax). 


















WRITING A STORY OR WAR EXPERIENCES ? 
The WAR and Here Is an Infallible Guide to the Beginner’s Success 
HOMELESS CHILDREN The Art of Story Writing 


(By a Famous Author). Writing: the  egmnsiate 5 
ry in 7 graduated stages, st rie, e, polis = NET 
jrofeestemal = touch,” Me gy Ay Ts Post F 
presentation, | d one of ost ree 
imeludes “ The Auther’s Guide” (1941), 
a complete and classified list of every Newspa 
zine and Periodical, its respective minimum maximums 
Length for 5! and Serial “acceptable.” The 
only published Guide of its kind. A veritable gold mine of 
faeta that earns for you immediate profit from your 





writing. The previeus publication had over 15,800 sold 

=, and this reprint is very strictly limited. Direct 
the publishers, 

STONE LITERARY AGENCY (Publishing Dept. B.) 
Established 1928, REDCAR, YORKS. 

















Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


a yp MY WATER-CURE 


As tested through more than Thirty Years, and 
THE SOCIETY eee a SEP. described for the Healing of Diseases and ‘the 
CAN PROVIDE PROTECTION Preservation of Health. 
BECAUSB OR By SEBASTIAN KN 
THE ANSWER | THE WAR ARE y SASTIAN K EIPP. 
WITH YOUR DAILY COMING WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
HELP TO de A EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





OVER 5,000 CHILDREN TO FEED AND 
CLOTHE EVERY DAY 
The smallest gift you can give will be welcome 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E. 11 


Bankers: Barclays Ll a—_— 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING 
HOW TO LEARN 
LANGUAGES 


The Direct Method the Only Way. 


lee only satisfactory method of 
learning a foreign language is 
the direct method. In other words, 
you must learn French in French, 
German in German, Spanish in Spanish 
and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. 

It all depends upon the system. 
People fail to learn foreign languages 
because they have adopted the wrong 
method. Given the right method any 
normal man or woman can learn 
French, German, Italian or Spanish 
with surprising ease, without boredom 
and drudgery, and in a comparatively 
short time. 


No Vocabularies to be Learnt 
Parrot Fashion. 

It naturally follows from this that 
the old-fashioned method of memorising 
—parrot fashion—long lists of foreign 
words is entirely abolished when you 
learn a language by the “direct” 
way. You get to know each word by 
using it, and by using it in different 
ways and relationships. No long 
months trying to memorise lengthy 
vocabularies and dreary rules! You 
are guided naturally and instinctively, 
as a child is taught to quickly grasp 
words and their meanings, their fitness, 
their use—and their pronunciation. 


Grammatical Difficulties and 
Drudgeries Eliminated. 

Another consequence of this method 
is that it practically eliminates the 
difficulties and drudgeries of learning 
complicated grammatical rules and 
exceptions. According to the old 
method you learned the grammar first 
—and many people never got any 
further, if as far. But the Pelman 
method takes you straight to the 
language itself, and you learn the 
grammar as you go along and almost 
without any conscious effort. 


A Four-Fold Method. 

A few further points should be 
mentioned. This method teaches you 
not only to read a foreign language, 
but to write, speak and understand it 
thoroughly and efficiently. The eye 


is employed as well as the ear, and 
the hand as well as the voice. No 
mechanical device can possibly give 
you that thorough mastery of a foreign 
language which is obtained when so 
many senses are employed as they 
are in the Pelman Language Courses. 


Reading Foreign Literature. 

It enables you to write and talk in 
a foreign tongue, to listen with en- 
hanced pleasure to wireless programmes 
from foreign stations, to read foreign 
newspapers and magazines, and to 
enjoy the masterpieces of French, 
German, Italian and Spanish litera- 
ture, many of which have never been 
translated and all of which (especially 
in the case of Poetry) lose much of 
their charm in an English version. 

There are no classes to attend. The 
method enables you to learn a foreign 
language in your spare time, and in 
from one-third to one-half the usual 
period. 





Specially reduced fees for all 
serving members of His Majesty’s 
Forces. 











Write for Free Book To-Day. 

This method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 
20 years with such success, is explained 
in a little book entitled ‘The Gift of 
Tongues.’ There are four editions of 
this book, one for each language :— 


French, Spanish, German, Italian. 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu.) 

You can have a copy of any one of 
these by writing for it to-day to: 


PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
102 Languages House, Bloomsbury St., 
London, W.C.1. 


State which book you want and a 
copy will be sent you by return, 
together with a specimen lesson, gratis 
and post free. Write or call to-day. 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 
NEW YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. 
MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, 
Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489). JOHAN- 
NESBURG, P.O. Box 4928. CALCUTTA, 
102 Clive Street. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
JAVA, Malabarweg, Malang, 
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By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 





HAMILTON | 


Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Scotland, 





88 PRINCES STREET, 


REGIMENTAL 


7th/9th ROYAL SCOTS 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £58 





ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £25 


Others, Diamond set 
In 9-ct. Gold . 


.from £8 
£3, 5/- 





ROYAL ARTILLERY 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £15 


Others, Diamond set 
In 9-ct. Gold 


. from £9, 10/- 





Smaller, on Bar £22 





NAVAL CROWN 


Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £15 
In 9-ct. Gold . , . ; , ‘ £3 





ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds _ 


” ” » Larger, no Bar £32 


In9-ct.Gold . . ee ee 


Badges of other Regiments 
ranging from £3 upwards 


BLACK WATCH 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £30 
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. FIFE & FORFAR YEOMANRY 


& INCHES 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


EDINBURGH 2 


BADGE BROOCHES 


THESE PRICES DO 
NOT INCLUDE 
PURCHASE 
TAX 





ROYAL SCOTS 
Platinum, White Gold 
and Diamonds 

Paste Diamond and 
Enamel. £3, - 









U 
ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS 


Rose Di dandEnamel . £10, 15/- 
nGutiGae 2. 2. ow Uh le £3 £31 





Diamond and Enamel 


Diamond and Enamel . . P £38 
InQ-ct.Gold. . . . £3,5/- 





KING’S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS 
Djamond and Enamel . . — 





Telegrams: ‘‘ INCHES, EDINBURGH.” 
Telephone: EninsurGH 22388. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS 


Diamond and Enamel 





ROYAL SCOTS GREYS 


£38 
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THE ESSE COOKER — ee rietors: Smith & 
Wellstood Ltd., Est. “BONNY YBRIDGE, 
SCOTLAND. London: ry » Bn Street, W.1. 
Liverpool: 20 Canning Place. Edinburgh: 
17 Greenside Place. Glasgow: |! Dixon St., C.1. 








Agents with showrooms in the principal towns of Australia, Canada, South Africa, Rhodesia, 
India, Ceylon, New Zealand, Eire, Argentine, Uraguay, Switzerland and Ned. East Indies. 





A Lancashire 
War Medallist 





MORE 
NEED THAN EVER 
for his MAGNIFICENT 
SERVICE 


In the first year of War the Life-boat 
Service rescued over 2,000 lives. More lives 
were rescued in one year of War than in 
the last five years of Peace. 


Send a contribution, however small, as 
your share in this great work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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On the borders of Abyssinia 


. I have in very fact gone out into 

“ the Provinces, on the upper reaches 

“* of the White Nile, Bahr-el-Ghazal, 

““and even the River Baro up into 

““ Abyssinian territory. Here, owing to an 
“error, my supply of ¥ Barneys for one 
“month went to Mongalla . .. a whole 
“month’s misery. 


““ Now I am in Kordofan Province, where 
“ mails, though infrequent, are regular, and I 
“‘ have managed to collect an ‘ivon ration’ 

“‘of Barneys against that rainy day when 
“IT may miss my runners with my mail-bags. 


“If Barneys has one fault it ts that it ts 
“too good. I smoke far more than can be 
“‘ good for any man.” 


So writes a Doctor in the 

Sudan. ... However remote 

the place, however difficult its 
climatic conditions, however unre- 
liable the mails—in a World of 
uncertainties — there is this‘ one 
thing certain: Barneys in_ the 
“EVERFRESH’”’ Container is_ the 
same fresh, fragrant Barneys of the 
Blending Rooms, constant, unaffected, 
unchanged . . . everywhere ! 


And whether the tin be opened in 
Abyssinia . . . or Alaska, Barneys 
awaits you as sweet, fresh and 
fragrant as the day it was packed. 


Ba rnevys 


* Barneys (medium), Punchbowle 
Pleasure (mild). 
In “ EVERFRESH” Tins, 1/9}d. oz. 


(full), Parsons 
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(7.161) MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE © 


























BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


Perfume from 
Provence 
By THE HonouraBLE LADY FORTESCUE. 





Profusely illustrated with drawings by E. H. SHEparD, the famous : 
‘ Punch ’ artist. 





eh a Warne 


~ sett Lartrtin er 8: 


Awarded the 


Premier Prix Lit- 
téraire International 
du Tourisme Frangais 


—1938. 














Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 
24,500 copies sold. , 


“A more agreeable book in its zest, its simplicity, its deeps of feeling, and 
its vividness . . . would be hard to come by.” —Observer. 


*. . . will go into my smallest and most cherished row of books.’’—Sphere. 





“I have rarely felt the sunshine more in any narrative.” —Tailer. 





“A little masterpiece which, in my opinion, cannot fail to charm every sort of 
reader.” —Time and Tide. 

















Obtainable from all Booksellers 
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PARAFFIN 
MARINE 
ENGINES 


74 H.P. 
to 


72 H.P. 


Kelvin-Ricardo Petrol-Paraffin Marine Engines are 
made in three series, the ‘“‘E’’ Models being light- 
weight for moderate speeds, launches and small 
sailing boats. The ‘“F’’ Models are medium- 
welght, medium speed, for heavy launches, cabin 
cruisers, and large sailing yachts, whilst the “G”’ 
Models are heavy-weight, slow speed engines, suit- 
able for heavy craft of all types. All are equally 
reliable, and all are noted for excellence of design 
and superb workmanship coupled with moderate 
price and low maintenance cost. 





























In comparing prices, it is important to remember 
that ours cover complete marine equipment, in- 
cluding propeller, shaft, stuffing boxes, tanks and 
all pip ng and hull connections, and that there are 
no “ extras”’ to pay for. 
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RATTRAY’S 
enna 


For generations the fine 
quality of Rattray’s 
Tobaccos has been re- 
spected and appreciated 
by smokers all over the 
world. 








°° 


Despite the difficulty of 
present-day conditions 
that fine quality will be 
jealously maintained. 
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Naturally, we have 
always been glad _ to 
make new _ customers 
and friends, but, un- 
fortunately, owing to 
circumstances beyond 
our control, we now find 
ourselves in the position 
of being unable to fulfil 
mew orders. We hope, 
however, that this posi- 
tion will be righted in 
the not distant future. 


ye 


PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


EXPORT ONLY : 
: Rattray’s 7 Re- : 
: serve, per 2 lbs. . 26/8 : 
: Rattrav’s Old : 
: Gowrie, per 2 Ibs. 26/- : 
: Pius postage. : 
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Obtainable abread from— 


ANTIGUA—Bennett Bryson & Co. Ltd. 
AUSTRALIA—Leo. Buring Pty. Ltd., Sydney. 
BARBADOS—S. P. Mussan, Son & Co., Ltd. 
BERMUDA—Consolidated Wine Store, Hamilton. 
BRITISH GUIANA—Spreetons Ltd., Georgetown. 
GURAGAO—Curegao Trading Co. 
GIBRALTAR—M. Baglietto. 





GROUSE... 


WHISKY 
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BEASTMARK THE SPY. 


BY 


STORER CLOUSTON. 


I. ON PATROL. 


FEBRuARY in the Islands may be 
several kinds of month. Sometimes 
mild and sunny like a packet of 
weather stolen from Devon—and 
then they say the summer will be 
bleak and wet. Sometimes entirely 
foul; an orgy of gales with only a 
glimpse of the sun now and then— 
and then the summer prospects are 
better. This February was of a 
third and much rarer brand ; snow 
on the higher hill-tops always, and 
often on the fields right down to 
the seashore ; brilliant days of sun- 
shine and blue seas, and then spells 
of Arctic cold and tearing winds. 

It was latish on a dirty after- 
noon, promising to grow dirtier 
still, that His Majesty’s armed 
trawler Westman Oak ploughed 
her lonely furrow out through 
the north isles, the cathedral 
spire of the ancient island capital 
growing ever smaller and dimmer 
astern. There were white caps 
even in the sheltered sounds, and 


a lively lift when she opened the 
mouth of a sea-way leading to 
deep waters where the tempestuous 
seas outside charged in; andall the 
while the wind rose and its cries 
grew more imperative. Up on the 
bridge Commander Ventnor, R.N., 
once a pacer of quarter-decks at a 
comfortable living wage, then a 
gentleman farmer at a disturbing 
annual loss, and now at sea again, 
captain of this unpretentious mem- 
ber of that commerce-strangling 
brigade, the Northern Patrol, gazed 
into the gathering gloom ahead. 
He was a man of middle height, 
broad-shouldered and sturdy, the 
hair above his ears prematurely 
white, which made him look ten 
years beyond his age and belied his 
keen activity ; eyes deep-set, and 
a thin-lipped crook of a mouth not 
at all attractive till he smiled. He 
had the reputation of a bold sea- 
man, a driver of ships and of men, 
a friendly outspoken sort of fellow 
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taken by and large on most days 
of the week, but not a man to be 
crossed unless you had a ring more 
on your sleeve. 

By four o’clock they had cleared 
the tricky bits of navigation 
through the sounds, and the wide 
heaving sea was opening ahead. 
The captain could safely leave 
the bridge now. He handed over 
to Sub-Lieutenant Boscawen, 
R.N.V.R.,commonly styled ‘Bossy,’ 
junior officer of the four aboard, 
and went down the perpendicular 
iron ladder, now swaying like a 
willow in a high wind, to the strip 
of upper deck beside the wheel- 
house. He passed through this and 
then down a companion nearly as 
steep to his own cabin underneath. 
In a fashionable hotel it would have 
done well enough for the boots ; in 
a trawler it was almost luxurious, 
with space to turn right round in, 
a small wash-basin, a square fixed 
mirror, and nobody but its owner 
to make a litter. He was a tidy, 
methodical sort of man, as he 
showed when he took off his thick 
gloves and oilskin, removed his 
peaked cap for a moment to see 
that his hair was unruffled, and 
glanced at his hands to be sure they 
were not unclean; civilised customs 
he had obeyed all his life, and did 
not propose to abandon now even 
though this was but a damned 
trawler leading the roughest and 
riskiest of lives. 

His next movements were less 
conventional. He gazed for a few 
moments hard into the mirror, and 
as he gazed he pulled faces, his 
mouth twitching this way and that, 
though never lightening its grim- 
ness with a smile, and his eyes 
glaring at his image as though they 
defied it to do its worst. Then, 
clenching his fists hard, he gradu- 
ally controlled himself, and at last 
he turned abruptly and went up the 
steep companion again. 
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Descending from the _ super- 
structure to the main-deck, he 
rattled briskly down another steep 
descent to the officers’ quarters; a 
small cabin, magniloquently styled 
the wardroom, on the right; an- 
other with four sleeping bunks on 
the left. On the wardroom table a 
pot of tea and a plate of biscuits 
were set out, and No. 1, Lieutenant 
Brown, R.N.R., was already sipping 
his cup. The commander poured 
himself out another and said— 

“It’s going to be a worse hell of 
a night than usual.” 

No. 1 nodded. He was a thick- 
set, stolid-faced sailor of the true 
mercantile marine breed ; ready to 
face the worst, secretly rather en- 
joying the prospect, but sardonic- 
ally pessimistic on principle. 

“I thought we were for it ; dirty 
day ; glass falling; new coxswain 
who doesn’t look any damned good ; 
and U-boat said to be lurking on 
our beat. Only consolation is they 
say the first fifteen years of the war 
are the worst.” 

He finished his tea at a gulp and 
began to fill his pipe, while his 
captain munched a sweet biscuit 
and frowned towards the small 
bookshelf at the end of the cabin. 
After a few moments he said— 

“Somebody ought to write a 
book on ‘How to Hold your 
Tongue ’—especially when you’re 
drunk. You’ve read the latest 
Admiralty warning, I suppose ? ”’ 

** Yes, sir, I’ve read it, and had 
rather the same idea as you. It’s 
these fellows who yatter in the 
pubs that do most of the mischief. 
Luckily they soon get too blind to 
talk sense ; but I suppose till they 
do they leak quite a lot.” 

Ventnor asked sharply, ‘“‘ Who 
collects their leakage and hands 
it on?” 

“'That’s a pretty easy one,” a 
pleasant voice answered from the 
open door. 
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* Hullo, Carrington,” said his 
captain. ‘“ You awake at last ?”’ 

Lieutenant F. T. Carrington, 
R.N.V.R., the fourth of the officers 
and third in rank, had in fact 
been asleep in his bunk for the 
last couple of hours; a custom 
quickly acquired by those who 
go down to the sea in ships and 
whose days and nights are alike 
cut up into spells of on and off 
duty, never long enough for a 
full night’s rest. 

** Almost,” he said, rubbing his 
eyes. ‘“‘ Give me a cup of tea and 
my name’s Nelson!” 

“As long as it can be done on 
tea we aren’t too old for our 
job,” his captain laughed. 

“You two look good for the 
duration,” said Brown. “I’m 
saving myself for the next war.” 

Carrington confessed to being in 
the forties, and was probably not 
much younger than his captain 
in actual fact, but, unlike him, he 
looked years younger than his 
age. His fresh-coloured face, with 
its amiable, ingenuous expression 
and his smooth sleek fair hair, 
was extremely agreeable; his 
figure was well set up and over 
average height; his manner was 
friendly and humorous; his con- 
versation never for a moment 
depressed. As for his seamanlike 
abilities, he had done the average 
amount of amateur sailing, and 
his leisurely manner hid a remark- 
able capacity for swift movement 
when the occasion arose. In the 
little Mess of four he had proved 
exactly the right ingredient when 
compounded with the commander’s 
dominating personality and tend- 
ency to real Navy methods, 
Brown’s strong Mercantile Marine- 
ness, and Bossy’s high spirits in 
and out of season. The result 
was—on the whole—a happy ship. 

‘** And what’s the answer to the 
commander’s question?” Brown 
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asked. ‘‘ Who hands 
leakage ?” 

** The neutrals, of course. Those 
dear nice ships, with a stiff-backed 
skipper of sixteen stone in brass 
buttons, we take so much care of. 
Didn’t somebody once mention 
they usually had wireless instal- 
lations ? ” 

Ventnor smiled grimly, but 
Brown, who was a literal soul, 
exclaimed— 


on the 


“Usually 2? Of course they 
always have! Didn’t you know 
that ?” 


“Tt hasn’t been mentioned in 
any of the last week’s five hundred 
and ninety-five Admiralty instruc- 
tions.” 

The commander laughed briefly. 

“He pulls legs, Brown. Beware 
our mystery man!” 

Why the pleasing, ingenuous- 
looking Carrington should have 
earned the name of the ship’s 
mystery man was a little hard to 
say. He had vaguely described 
his ordinary business in life as 
earning a precarious living in the 
city, and nobody had learned any 
more particulars about it. But, 
after all, there was not the faintest 
suggestion about him of the finan- 
cial adventurer. He _ exhibited 
every now and then an alertness 
both of mind and body distinctly 
at variance with his customary 
easy-goingness; but again there 
was nothing obviously mysterious 
about that. It was probably the 
combination of unspecified occupa- 
tion and the feeling that his 
manner hid more than met the 
eye, which gave rise to the jest— 
yet a jest that was not altogether 
a mere joke. 

* Anything they wirelessed our 
people would pick up,” said 
Ventnor. 

‘** Perhaps,” Carrington agreed. 
“I know nothing about these 
mysteries.” 
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He buried his face in a large 
cup of tea, and the other two 
exchanged glances. Each seemed 
to wonder a little whether he was 
so entirely ignorant of the subject 
he himself had introduced. Yet 
when he put down his cup with a 
smile of whole-hearted apprecia- 
tion, it was impossible to suspect 
this genial shipmate of anything 
except perhaps an excess of 
modesty. And nothing is more 
attractive than that. 

** All the same,’’? Ventnor ex- 
claimed abruptly, “I’m dead cer- 
tain the Huns have their agents 
here, and that most of what they 
don’t learn isn’t worth learning. 
Also that they either learn it from, 
or despatch what they’ve learned 
through the neutrals. Why the 
devil was it thought necessary to 
have both a fleet base and a con- 
traband station in the same archi- 
pelago ?” 

Carrington nodded. He was 
looking quite serious now. 

“I have been wondering for 
some time; in fact ever since I 
joined in this game of leading 
these coy neutral ladies in by the 
hand to have their trunks ex- 
amined, with the British Navy only 
just out of sight a few miles away. 
It’s a devil of a temptation to put 
in a lady’s way—an attractive 
sailor boy ten miles off, and a fat 
cheque from a kind Aryan if she’ll 
pass on a few particulars. I 
suppose the idea is that God put 
the Orkneys where they are to 
make a nice naval base, and he 
also planted them there to make 
a nice contraband base, and it 
would be impious to look any of 
the gifts of Providence in the 
mouth.” 

“Td pick and choose if they 
asked me,” said Ventnor. ‘“ And 
take one or other of the presents 
—but not both.” 

The ship lurched violently, and 
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Brown saw the rest of his third 
cup of tea shoot off the table. 

“Providence sends this dashed 
weather, and we’ve got to take 
that too,” he remarked. “ Give 
me a job with a wheelbarrow and 
a smell of manure in it!” 

The lurching grew wickeder and 
more incessant; the voice of the 
wind was now a shriek, and 
everything in H.M.S. Westman 
Oak that could rattle, creak, or 
hum screamed a reply. Ahead, 
the heaving desolation of the 
Atlantic spouted white against 
the gathering gloom; away out 
past Shetland, North Rona, the 
Faroes—the lonely outposts of 
rock and heather where the 
Northern Patrol does its indomit- 
able duty ; on and on, vast rollers 
and breaking crests, through the 
Arctic Circle to the ice-fields of 
the Pole. What could man do 
but take it all—death very likely 
included—as a grim jest, and try 
to crack a joke or two in answer ? 
No use being too serious about 
it. It saved one neither from 
heaven nor hell, but only made 
life less worth living while it 
lasted. 

So the three in the little ward- 
room swayed with the pitching, 
propped themselves firmer against 
the rolling, and cheered themselves 
with the caustic consolation that 
Jerry was not likely to trouble 
them, either from the air or beneath 
the surface on such a night. Not 
that they pictured Jerry as effemi- 
nate. He was a tough enough 
blackguard, they allowed, but 
bombing planes and submarines 
had their limits, and the ap- 
proaching night promised to set 
them. Brown said to himself 
that the Merchant Service would 
have sense enough to seek shelter 
till morning. What damned good 
would this cockle-shell do in a 
bloody tempest? Just like the 
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Navy—good stout fellows, but no 
sea sense! Carrington wondered 
if even his toughened-up stomach 
would stand the strain much 
longer. The commander fell silent, 
staring into space, with no hint of 
how his thoughts ran. 

They were roused by heavy 
boots thumping down the com- 
panion. A dripping, oilskinned 
figure entered, holding a square of 
thin paper. 

“Wireless message just come 
through, sir,” he said briefly, and 
handed it to the commander, who 
glanced through it and then read 
aloud— 

“From §8.0.N.T. to Westman 
Oak. Neutral ship ashore 3 miles 
N. 42 W. of Arwick Head. Pro- 
ceed at once and render assistance. 
Maintain W.T. communication.” 

“Hell!” said the _ skipper. 
“These blank ships give one 
enough trouble when they stick 
to the sea. Run herself ashore, 
has she ? Do her good!” 

“Larn her to be a_ blinking 
neutral,” Carrington observed. 
““What do we do now? This 
part of naval routine is new to 
me.” 

‘Watch her break up, and 
then probably follow her on to 
the rocks ourselves. Arwick Head 


Il. THE 


If it were put to the vote of a 
jury of wise men—impartial and 
experienced observers of the world 
and its ways—whether mankind, 
on the average, will run more risks 
for love, fame, or profit, I think 
there is little doubt they would 
plump for profit. How many 
lovers, or how many careerists, 
would set forth on the high seas in 
the dead of winter, day after day 
and week after week, knowing that 
an utterly unscrupulous and pitiless 
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in this wind is just right for that 
sort of picnic,” said Brown sar- 
donically, and then to his captain, 
“* We go about at once, I suppose, 
ar?” 

“Got to. Damned nuisance, 
but it’s better than slopping about 
in this gale out in the open, when 
all’s said. I agree with Brown 
we'll probably be wrecked our- 
selves as our reward. But, as an 
old shipmate of mine used to say, 
there are worse places than hell.” 

He leapt up and spoke curtly 
through the voice-pipe to the 
engine-room, and then hurried up 
on deck. 

Their words might have been 
the speech of a pirate crew watch- 
ing their prisoners walk the plank, 
but it would be altogether outside 
the traditions of their race and 
calling to treat a mere matter of 
life and death as if it were an 
occasion for sentiment. It was 
simply a job to be done, and a 
little humorous grousing always 
oils the wheels of duty. The stout 
little ship swung round and headed 
back into the tangle of island 
sounds and skerries, still dancing 
through the big seas that were 
now astern, and with a young 
moon new risen to light them on 
their way. 


WRECK. 


power was trying to destroy each 
ship that sailed, without warning 
and not only without regard for 
life, but with the deliberate inten- 
tion of murdering the sailor as well 
as the ship, so as to terrorise all 
others from venturing afloat ? Yet 
that is what the peace-loving, 
harmless neutral states of Europe 
were doing in that winter of 
1939-40, solely for the purpose 
of balancing their budget; with 
a well-founded hope of showing a 
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substantial balance on the right 
side. And each individual sailor- 
man was hardily and willingly risk- 
ing his life in those imperilled ships 
for the sake of the high pay which 
rewarded his temerity—if he sur- 
vived the voyage. Imagine a 
thousand crews of frenzied lovers 
or seekers of the bubble reputation, 
facing extinction from minefield, 
pirate *plane, and pirate submarine, 
not once, but month after month ! 
No doubt a few inspired, deter- 
mined spirits would be found, but 
the North Sea and North Atlantic 
were teeming with bold profit- 
seekers. 

These were the ships, with their 
crews and cargoes, which the 
Westman Oak and her kind were 
intercepting and guiding into one or 
another of the contraband bases, 
day after day, night after night. 

So far as roughing it and running 
risks went, those sheep-dogs led a 
harder life even than the flock they 
shepherded. Being much smaller, 
they bucketed through the tem- 
pestuous seas more violently; there 
was no spell of weeks on shore 
between voyages to ease the strain ; 
and they were equally, and much 
more often, exposed to mine, gun, 
torpedo, and bomb. Nor had they 
the promise of profit for a motive ; 
only duty, that dun-coloured in- 
conspicuous lure, which neverthe- 
less makes the right sort of men 
run more risks and labour through 
longer hours than a mountain of 
cash prizes. It does not, however, 
cure them of cursing very heartily 
indeed to relieve their feelings when 
the occasion seems to demand it. 
And it seemed to the officers of the 
Westman Oak definitely an occasion 
when, under the dim light of the 
moon, they saw their job ahead of 
them. 

The coast at this point was 
exposed to the open sea, and a 
welter of great billows was surging 
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on to the attack, monsters huge and 
long, the foremost with crested tops 
white in the moonlight, charging 
the reef where a heavy lump of a 
ship was fast being pounded to 
pieces. They could see her single 
funnel and two masts heeled far 
over, and beyond them, dimly 
through a light haze of spume, the 
line of precipices rising some way 
off to Arwick Head, but quite low 
here, and falling on the right to 
the curve of a flat shallow bay. 
This flat shore was no distance 
away, and had the luckless vessel 
only escaped the reef she would 
at least have beached herself on the 
sand and stood a chance of enduring 
till the gale fell. As it was, they 
saw at a glance that her case was 
hopeless. 

“Where the devil did she think 
she was going ?”’ the commander 
asked sardonically. 

“Trying to beach 
Brown suggested. 

“Why?” snapped the com- 
mander. “ Tired of being a blink- 
ing ship, I suppose. I can’t see 
any other reason. And I can’t see 
what we can do about it, either.” 

**T can’t help being sorry for the 
poor devils, sir,” said Bossy; an 
amiable young man, whose usual 
high spirits had quite subsided for 
the moment. 

“You'd feel sorrier for yourself 
if we went a cable’s-length nearer 
them, as some people apparently 
want us to do,” Ventnor retorted 
grimly. ‘“ T’ll see myself in a much 
warmer place before I go a yard 
closer. We can’t do any good to 
the blasted ship. She’s a total 
wreck already, and I don’t see a 
sign of life aboard her.” 

Yet all the while he was cauti- 
ously working the trawler nearer 
and nearer to the reef; and Brown 
at his side, frowning at the ship 
with an apparent mixture of disgust 
and contempt, merely muttered a 
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suggestion or two, of which Carring- 
ton caught the words, “‘ Rocket and 
rope ... have to get her in a bit 
closer yet, sir... can’t do anything 
where we are.” 

“Yes,” growled the commander, 
“I suppose I'll have to wreck my 
own ship, too.” And then sar- 
donically to Bossy, “ That’s the 
way to get court-martialled, young 
feller my lad—obeying silly orders 
from someone who doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about. You're 
learning, Bossy.” 

“Tm learning a lot, sir,” the 
young man cried, all enthusiasm 
again. “I think you’re handling 
her magnificently, sir!” 

“Go to hell!” snapped his 
captain. “‘ That’s not even funny.” 

Young Boscawen turned to his 
fellow amateur— 

“The skipper seems a bit irrit- 
able,” he confided in his ear. 
“We'd better be tactful.” 

“Tm beginning to get irritable, 
too,” Carrington confessed. “I 
suppose it means I’m fey.” 

* What’s that?” Bossy asked 
eagerly. He was collecting strange 
nautical terms industriously. 

“Going to be drowned in ten 
minutes,” Carrington explained. 

Bossy looked less eager. 

“Oh, but Id trust the skipper 
not to take us too close.” 

“We're damn near as close as 
I'd care to go already. That man 
fears nothing but the devil.” 

“I don’t believe he’s even afraid 
of him.” 

“Yes, he is,” Carrington said 
quietly. ‘“‘ Why, I don’t know yet. 
But Pve watched him.” 

“You mean... he’s 
stitious ?” 

“Not a bit. The particular 
devil lives in his memory.” 

Bossy gazed at him for a 
moment with wide-open eyes. 

“You notice such queer things, 
Carrington .. .,” he began. 
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The other interrupted. 

“Can you forget if you’re asked 
to—particularly asked to ?” 

Young Boscawen stared again. 

“You mean, can I hold my 
tongue ?” 

“Yes. Forget what I just 
said. I’m not salted through to 
the marrow like those two toughs ; 
and that’s a fact. This dashed 
feeling that Ventnor is going to 
run a@ risk no sane man should, 
and it’s touch and go whether 
we see tomorrow morning, has 
made me forget to hold my own 
tongue. Hullo!” 

What made him exclaim was 
the beam of dazzling brightness 
that suddenly leapt from the 
trawler’s searchlight and played 
upon the stricken ship. The two 
vessels were now so close that 
the men on the trawler could 
see the other distinctly and in 
such detail that it made her seem 
even nearer than she was. This 
illusion was heightened by the 
fact that she was heeled over 
away from them, so that the 
side facing them rose high as 
a cliff; they seemed to be nearly 
underneath it. Her name on 
the stern was quite plain, Helene 
Granlund. 

** Dutchman, she is,’ said one 
of the crew. 

**Swede,”’ another said confi- 
dently. ‘“‘I remember seein’ ’er 
before—in Rotterdam I think it 
was—or Grimsby—any’ow she’s a 
Swede right enough.” 

““Good old Gustave!” cried a 
third, a knowing-looking person in 
a week-old beard. 

** Who’s he ?” 

“King o’ Sweden; neara’undred 
years old and still playin’ tennis.” 

“He ain’t playing much tennis 
now if he’s aboard that packet ! 
More likely getting inter his swim- 
suit and ’oping it won’t be too 
cold.” 
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There was a general laugh among 
the group. That they themselves 
were perilously near the same fate 
did not seem to have struck them. 
Why worry when death was never 
far away at any time ? 

Commander Ventnor, with his 
binoculars at his eyes, could see 
each detail of the doomed ship 
even more plainly. There was not 
a sign of life on board, though this 
did not prove anything definitely ; 
for the deck, sloping away from 
them, was, of course, quite in- 
visible. 

‘* All the same, dead or alive, 
they must have left the ship by 
this time,” Brown said. ‘‘ They'd 
have slid off that deck whether 
they wanted to or not.” 

Imperturbable though he was, 
his eyes betrayed a shade of 
anxiety now as they measured 
the slowly narrowing distance be- 
tween the ships. Ventnor nodded, 
the binoculars still at his eyes. 

“T think you’re right .. .” he 
began, and then stopped short. 

The figure of a man—one solitary 
man—had appeared above the 
bulwarks near the bows. In the 
beam of the searchlight his face was 
perfectly distinct ; he wore a short 
beard, his nose was straight and 
clean cut, and his eyes blinked in 
the glare. They saw his mouth 
open; he was evidently hailing 
them, but the gale swept the sound 
completely away. 

Ventnor’s lips parted too. 

“My God!” he cried in the 
strangest voice. It was so strange 


that the officers beside him turned 
to look at him in astonishment. 
And then the next moment an 
enormous wave—a giant even 
among those huge billows—threw 
the trawler up as a ball might be 
tossed, and made each man stagger 
and cling to the nearest support. 
It swept on, struck the Helene 
Granlund, hurled her still farther 
on to her beam-ends, burying her 
completely in foam, and surged 
past towards the beach. When 
they looked again the man on the 
deck had vanished, swept away 
with the flood. 

“No one left now, anyhow,” 

said Brown, and there was no 
mistaking the note of relief in 
his voice. 

The commander had recovered 
from his sudden strange emotion. 

“* Get her off ! ” he cried sharply, 
and then in a moment added, 
** Resume patrol ! ” 

Ten minutes later, when the 
Westman Oak’s bows were pitching 
into the seas, on her old course 
again, and Carrington stood beside 
his captain, Ventnor suddenly said, 
as though impelled to speak, almost 
it seemed against his will— 

**T knew that man.” 

Up till then he had spoken not a 
word, and thereafter he fell into 
the same intense, frowning silence. 
Meantime they were resuming 
patrol, the only too familiar order 
that covered dirt, discomfort, and 
short hours of sleep for certain, and 
storm, shipwreck, and sudden death 
as far from unlikely possibilities. 


Ill ON THE BEACH. 


From the ship the breakers had 
seemed immense, but from the 
shore they looked gigantic. The 
haze of spray hid the background, 
and the white, moonlit crests 
emerging from the mist seemed to 


tower as high as the cliffs and far 
above the beach. They might have 
been fifty feet high, to look at, a 
terrifying wall of water topped 
with foam, that nothing in heaven 
or earth could hinder from swallow- 
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ing up the whole island. It took a 
stout heart to watch them thunder- 
ing on to the attack and remain 
unmoved. The instinct was to turn 
and flee for safety before the 
watchers were devoured. As for 
plunging in to meet them, like a 
bather on a summer’s day, the idea 
was grotesque, suicidal ! 

Yet there was one muscular 
figure among the small crowd on 
the beach, dressed only in a soaking 
bathing suit, who had already twice 
plunged into the midst of that 
inferno, a light rope about his 
waist ; vanished into the spume 
cloud for long minute after minute, 
and each time returned with 
a limp seaman as his prize. It 
seemed incredible, supernatural, a 
miracle of strength and valour. 
The cheers of the spectators rose 
even above the clamour of the 
storm, but the sole reactions of the 
hero were to execute a rude step- 
dance for warmth, rather like the 
hoppings of a trained bear, and 
maintain. his reputation as a 
humorist. 

His speech was clipped and un- 
certain of its h’s, not in the least 
that of the isles. He was in fact a 


coastguardsman, answering to the’ 


equally foreign-sounding name of 
Jeff Bullivant. 

** What about this one, doctor ? ”’ 
he panted as he brought his second 
Swede ashore and laid him on the 
sand, and the local doctor set-to on 
artificial respiration, with the crowd 
intently watching. ‘‘ Don’t tell me 
’e’s a deader, too. Bit of a weight, 
°e was, the poor old Dutchman. 
*Ow am I feelin’ myself,? In the 
pink, doc, in the pink. Bathin’ 
always was my favourite amuse- 
ment. Wow, but it’s a bit chillier 
than usual, though ! 
ain’t suffered even from a crab 
pinchin’ my toe. That’s why I like 
bathin’ at night ; crabs are all gone 
off to their beds.”’ 
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The doctor ceased moving the 
inert arms at last, and shook his 
head decisively. 

“Sorry, Bullivant,’’ he said, 
“but I’m afraid this poor beggar 
has gone, too.” 

“Poor old chap!” said his 
rescuer, solemn for one moment, 
and then as he accepted an over- 
coat which one of the crowd 
threw over his shoulders, his 
cheerfulness returned. ‘‘ Thank’ee, 
mate. I feel as if I was ’aving a 
Turkish bath now. Sun-bathin’ 
on the Lido is cool compared. 
But to think of me havin’ all 
that exercise and only landing 
two deaders! ‘ Thank’ee, Jeff,’ is 
all the "Umane Society will say to 
me for this. ‘ You ought to have 
kept ’em alive, you ought. We 
gives our medals for life-saving, 
not for corpse-landing.’ Any of 
you chaps like to go in and let me 
pull you out, just so as I can get 
a memento of this swim ? ” 

There was a kind of gasping 


laugh among the crowd, of admira- 
tion compounded with amusement. 

“We'll let them know what 
you have done, Bullivant,’” the 


doctor said. ‘“‘ You deserve a 
dozen medals .. .” 

He was interrupted by a cry, 
“There’s a man on the ship. 
Look !”” 

The great bulk of the Helene 
Granlund stood up dark through 
the haze, and they could just see 
a figure dimly standing up in the 
bows. And then the next instant 
came the great wave, and they 
saw masts and funnel fall over 
towards them, and the whole 
party hurriedly moved farther up 
the beach. Even then the foaming 
flood of the monster swirled round 
their feet, and a woman screamed 
as she felt its tentacles grip her. 

**°Ere, mate,” Bullivant cried, 
“catch ’old of your ulster; [Im 
goin’ to have another little swim.” 
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He threw the coat to the man 
who had lent it, and in another 
moment was being swept out with 
the back-wash of the great wave. 
It happened so quickly that they 
could only stare astounded at the 
black head disappearing into the 
breakers. In dead silence they 
waited for an even longer space 
than before, and then at last they 
saw the head again and fell frantic- 
ally to pulling in the rope. 

“'He’s got him!” shouted a 
voice, and with that a burst of 
cheering drowned the tumult of 
the seas. For the third time he 
laid a rescued body on the beach, 
and the doctor set to work again. 
They watched breathlessly, even 
Bullivant saying nothing as he 
bent beside the doctor. The man, 
they saw, was a handsome fellow, 
dark-bearded and _ well-featured, 
but for some minutes he seemed 
to be merely a shell from which 
the spirit had fled. Then at length 
the doctor’s face lightened. 

“T think we’ll do it this time,” 
he said. 

“Ah!” cried the irrepressible 
hero, “the "Umane Society is not 
goin’ to get out of this so easy 
after all. Would I like a tin 
medal or me portrait painted ? 
Thanks, I’ve just been photo’d 
with the cat in me arms, and I 
don’t want no more portraits. The 
cat ’asn’t got over the last one.” 

There was no doubt about it 
now. The man was breathing 
almost normally again, and now 
that his life was safe, Dr Braid 
turned to his injuries; for there 
were bloodstains on his clothing, 
and it was evident he had been 
badly bruised in several places. 
It was while this examination was 
going on that they saw the man’s 
eyes open. From their expression, 
he had felt a pang of pain. 

“Sorry for hurting you,” the 
doctor said cheerily. ‘ But, thank 
God, my man, you're alive to 
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feel pain!” And then he added, 
“I wonder if the chap speaks 
English ? ” 

In a weak voice the man 
answered— 

“Yes; that’s all right. 
the matter with me ?”’ 

“‘ Hullo,” the doctor exclaimed, 
** you’re an Englishman !” 

For a moment the eyes closed. 
Then they opened again, and with 
a definitely foreign accent he 
answered— 

“No, a Swede. Have I broken 
any of my bones ?” 

“TI can’t say for certain yet, but 
I don’t think so. You've got a 
pretty bad knocking about, though, 
if you know what that means.” 

“IT think so; I feel sore 
enough.” 

He smiled wryly and then closed 
his eyes again. 

“Where shall we take him, 
doctor ?”’ Bullivant asked. 

“We must get him into the 
hospital.” 

The man’s eyes opened suddenly, 
and there was a curious expres- 
sion in them; almost of alarm, 
one would say: certainly of some 
lively emotion. 

“No, not the hospital!” he 
exclaimed. “I do not wish it.” 

“Hullo, mate !” said Bullivant, 
*‘ what ails you at hospitals ?”’ 

The man seemed to hesitate for 
an instant. 

**T do not need to go to one.” 

The doctor gave a short laugh. 

“‘T happen to know better than 
you, my man. You need to go to 
a hospital pretty badly.” 

The same look of concern came 
back to the man’s eyes. 

“TI want to be quiet. 
hospital, please ! ”’ 

The doctor had already turned 
away. 

** Somebody fetch a car,”’ he said. 
“We'll carry him up to the end of 
the road.” 

The man raised himself on to his 
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elbow. He shook his head de- 
cidedly, and began— 

“Tam quite well now. I do not 
need to be carried anywhere... .” 

And then abruptly he fainted. 
Dr Braid examined him attentively. 
In a minute or two his eyes were 
open again. 

“Tl be all right soon,” he said 
feebly. 

“You may be all right in a fort- 
night’s time,” the doctor answered, 
* but you are certainly not all right 
now. In fact, what you need is a 
surgeon to overhaul you properly ; 
you are a bit worse damaged than 
I thought at first. We'll get you 
straight off to the hospital. You'll 
be quite quiet and comfortable 
there.” 

The man closed his eyes again 
and his lips twitched. “ All right, 
then,” he muttered. 

Dr Braid bustled about, selecting 
four stout fellows to carry the 
patient up the beach, and despatch- 
ing another to secure a car. 

“IT don’t want you, Bullivant,” 
he laughed, as the burly coast- 
guardsman offered his _ services. 
**T wouldn’t trust you not to pitch 
him into the sea for the sake of 
another swim! Feeling all right 
yourself ?” 

**Evenin’s only beginning ; that’s 
what I feel like, and once I get my 
wet Sunday suitings off and get 
*old of a towel...” 

** And a good three-finger dram 
of my whisky inside you,” the 
doctor cut in, “then you'll be 
ready for the next wreck. Well, 
you’ve done a man’s work tonight, 
Jeff Bullivant, and I don’t know 
another man that could do it.” 

“Thank you, doctor ; especially 
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for the dram when I meets it,” 
the hero answered modestly. 
*“* Fact is, I really had one foot on 
the bottom all the time ; but don’t 
give the show away !” 

Meanwhile the rescued sailor had 
raised himself up on his elbow again 
and was gazing round him through 
eyes that seemed to be drinking in 
each detail of the scene, and yet— 
real enough though they were—to 
be regarding them as though they 
were figments of a nightmare. The 
tide was ebbing and the line of 
swirling foam a little farther away. 
The intimidating vision of white 
crests still towered through the 
haze and crashed upon the shore. 
The poor ship, now on her beam- 
ends, was a mere dark mass without 
discernible shape. The din of 
breakers and wind boomed and 
shrieked, loud as ever. He turned 
his head landwards, but the moon 
was now clouded over, and the 
sandhills, cliffs, and inland fields 
and houses could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from one another. He 
muttered, as though he could 
hardly believe his own words— 

** Wrecked here !” 

A knot of onlookers still stood 
close by and heard him. They 
decided he was evidently still mazed 
by his buffetings, and no wonder ! 
The only surprising thing was that 
his voice did not sound quite so 
foreign as they had thought it. 

And then Dr Braid and the four 
stout men approached. 

“Gently, boys, gently!” said 
the doctor. “‘ Remember he’s pretty 
badly hurt. Lift him gently.” 

He lay limp in their arms and 
closed his eyes again as they bore 
him up the beach. 


Iv. IN HOSPITAL. 


The storm had blown itself out 
and the bright, cold weather 
returned. Through the tall win- 


dows of the ward the sunshine 
was streaming in, and looking out 
of the windows you could see 
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dazzling white fields, patched with 
green where the sun had melted 
the thin snow crust. A _ bright 
fire blazed at the end of the room, 
and the whole prospect from the 
beds was as cheerful as a hospital 
can be. 

In one corner of the ward, with 
a sunny window close by, lay the 
rescued Swede, sole survivor of 
the lost Helene Granlund. The 
tragic circumstances of the wreck 
and the drama of his rescue were 
alone enough to make him for 
the moment the hero of the 
hospital, and his whole appearance 
and personality enhanced his 
repute. Seen sitting up in bed 
reading a magazine, he was a 
handsome and _ striking fellow; 
distinguished-looking for an ordi- 
nary seaman—and he was explicit 
that his rank was no higher than 
that. The well-cut features and 


trim beard had struck the people 
on the beach when they first saw 
him lying on the sands ; now one 
could see his eyes, and though 


the nurses were not agreed whether 
their expression was actually at- 
tractive, they all allowed it was 
unusual—in fact distinctly dis- 
turbing, and it depended on 
whether you liked that kind of 
disturbance. There was a gleam 
in them that sometimes flashed 
out at you with a dancing reckless 
light, and sometimes burned 
sombrely like a glowing patch in 
a dying fire. 

“He has been through some 
experiences; one can see that,” 
said Sister Welsh. 

** And so have his girl friends,” 
Nurse Roy added significantly. 

“How do you know that? I 
hope he hasn’t been trying any- 
thing on with you.” 

“Not likely, him all done up 
in bandages! But just you wait 
till he’s feeling better.” 

Sister Welsh looked severe. 
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“That kind of thing does not 
go on in this hospital. And, 
anyhow, that isn’t the impression 
he gives me. More a desperate 
kind of character, I'd say; the 
sort that sticks at nothing.” 

Nurse Roy was young, fluffy, 
and pretty. She had her own 
views on the kind of desperate 
deeds a good-looking young man 
was most likely to attempt. But 
then the shipwrecked Swede was 
not really so young—maybe getting 
on for forty; though he looked 
much younger when he smiled. 

** Perhaps he’s thinking more of 
enemies, or revenge, or things like 
that, when his eyes flash so bright,” 
she admitted. ‘‘ But all the same 
you'd have to look out for yourself 
if he took a fancy to you.” 

“You never can trust a for- 
eigner,” Sister Welsh allowed on 
her side. ‘“‘ But it isn’t as though 
he was French. Sven Hansen 
doesn’t sound an amorous sort of 
name.” 

“It may be a fancy sort of 
name in Sweden, all the same. 
They do have barons there, I 
know, for I saw one in a news-reel. 
Perhaps he’s one disguised. He 
isn’t really a common sailor, I’m 
certain.” 

Sister Welsh was secretly inter- 
ested by this theory, but main- 
tained a superior air. 

“And why should he disguise 
himself as a sailor, I’d like to. 
know ?” 

** Because he’s got something on 
his mind. Just look at him now. 
If you don’t call that expression 
desperate! Found his wife had 
been doing what she shouldn’t, and 
perhaps he’s done the other man in. 
Something like that, anyhow.” 

This baronial romance was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the 
surgeon. He came up to them, 
and after a question or two about 
less interesting cases, asked— 
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“Well, how’s your dark, mys- 
terious Swede ?” 

The surgeon was famous—and 
vastly popular—for his humorous, 
leg-pulling ways. Sister Welsh 
looked at him dubiously. 

“He seems to be getting on 
very well,” she said. ‘“‘ But do you 
really think he’s mysterious ? ” 

Nurse Roy shot her a significant 
glance. The surgeon laughed. 

“T think any dark Swede is a 
bit mysterious. Anyhow, he’s 
the first I ever saw. Also I think 
he knows more English than he 
pretends to. And if that aristocrat 
is @ common seaman, what are 
their officers like ? But don’t tell 
him I said so!” 

** Oh no, we won’t indeed,” Sister 
Welsh answered seriously. 

The surgeon laughed again, and 
then added, “ His shyness seems to 
be wearing off.” 

“* Oh, I wouldn’t call him shy /” 
Nurse Roy exclaimed. “I mean 
once he begins to talk to you.” 

** When he first came in he didn’t 
like looking the cat in the eye.” 

“Perhaps that was because he 
feels he has come down in the 
world.” 

“That may be the reason,” the 
surgeon admitted, and he went over 
to the corner bed. 

** Well, Hansen,” he asked, “‘ how 
do you feel today ?” 

The patient had laid down the 
magazine as he saw him approach. 
Whatever expression had been in 
his eyes before became a blank 
gaze; not hostile, yet not en- 
couraging. 

**T am a leetle better, I thank 
you,” he said in a quiet, even voice. 

“* Practising your English ? ” the 
surgeon asked, glancing at the 
magazine. 

“T can read English very good. 
I only read to amuse.” 

“* Lived much in England ? ” 

The patient shook his head. 
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** Not very much.” 

“You studied English when you 
were at school, I suppose.” 

Sven Hansen nodded slightly. 
“* Oh yes.” 

** You must have read a lot since, 
when you were at sea ?” 

For an instant there was a flash 
of suspicion in the man’s eyes; as 
though he saw a trap in this 
artless-sounding question. Nobody 
would have taken the surgeon for a 
fool, and it seemed as if he entirely 
agreed with this estimate. 

**T read when I get the chance,” 
he answered evasively. 

“IT don’t suppose you have ever 
visited these parts before, have 
you?” 

That seemed a simple sort of 
question, and it was asked with the 
most friendly air, yet again there 
was the same momentary flash in 
the man’s eye. 

“No; I have not,” he said 
briefly. 

The surgeon laughed. 

“You don’t seem much in the 
mood for talking today, Hansen. 
Are you quite comfortable ? ” 

“Oh yes, quite.” 

“Well, good-bye ; be good and 
keep quiet.” 

As he turned away, 
suddenly asked— 

*“* How soon can I get out ?” 

“Ah, you must stay here for 
another week at least. Don’t worry 
about getting out till you are quite 
fit again. There’s no hurry. You 
haven’t anywhere you want to go 
to, have you?” 

“* Nobody likes to stay in bed.” 

“Well, I hope you will be able 
to get up in a day or two—but only 
in the ward, remember! You’ve 
saved your life by the skin of your 
teeth; or rather, that fellow 
Bullivant saved it. That was a fine 
effort of his.” 

This time the patient’s expression 
quite changed. 


Hansen 
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** Magnificent! He is a brave 
man. I hope I may get the chance 
to thank him one day. He isa man 
in a million.” 

The surgeon looked at him 
acutely. 

“That was a better effort,” he 
smiled. ‘ Your English is coming 
back. But don’t forget what a 
squeak you had, and run no 
more risks till you are quite fit 
again.” 

He threw his patient a friendly 
nod and walked off. Hansen 
nodded back, but his face had 
clouded the next moment. It 
seemed as though the talk had 
not pleased him. 

Meantime the surgeon was saying 
to the sister— 

**There’s a story behind that 
fellow. I’d wonder what he was 
doing in these islands if I didn’t 
know how he was pushed in and 
couldn’t help it. He didn’t arrange 
that shipwreck. But I still wonder 
what made him so dashed coy when 
he first appeared.” 

A day or two later, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, a visitor 
rang the front-door bell. He was a 
sailor at the first glance, and at the 
second, a foreign sailor from one of 
the northern nations ; thick-set, of 
medium height, very fair, blunt- 
featured, and high cheek-boned. 
His manner was entirely assured, 
and as he spoke he smiled in a very 
friendly, confidential sort of way. 
A man, in fact, of an eminently 
plausible, convincing sort. He 
gave a full and frank account of 
himself to the maid who opened the 
door, as though his credentials were 
so good that the more people who 
learned them the better. His name 
was Karl Engel, and his ship the 
Inga Belke, a neutral Swede just 
arrived in the bay. He had 
obtained special leave to come 
ashore and see his old friend Sven 
Hansen, he said, and when he 
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learned that this was not a visiting 
day he became very urgent that 
he might see the matron herself 
and plead his case. He had only 
got one hour ashore and he might 
not be allowed another. 

Moved by this account, the 
matron gave him special per- 
mission, and he marched jauntily 
into the ward and up to the bed in 
the corner, where he hailed his old 
friend with a cheerful air. 

“God dag, Sven,” he cried, 
“*Huru star det till ?’’ which the 
listeners guessed to be a Swedish 
greeting, and were impressed by the 
wonderful way in which these 
foreigners seemed to understand 
one another, however obscure their 
language. Sven Hansen’s eyes had 
opened for a moment in extreme 
surprise as he saw his visitor 
approach, and then he nodded back, 
answered in what was evidently the 
same tongue, and took the hand 
held out to him. 

Yet the more acute spectators 
noticed that his manner as he 
greeted Karl Engel was distinctly 
less hearty than his visitor’s, and 
there could be no doubt from that 
first look of wonder that the genial 
sailor was one of the last people he 
had expected to see. But once 
Engel had sat down on a chair by 
his bedside, they set to talking 
away in the fashion of old friends. 

At first their voices were raised 
and their language the same foreign 
tongue ; then they fell, and more 
private matters seemed to be dis- 
cussed. Actually there was a 
change in the language, too. There 
had been some slight misunder- 
standing over a word, and then 
it was that Hansen lowered his 
voice. 

** We had better talk in English,” 
he said, and added the curious 
words, ‘‘ It will be easier.” 

“Vell, vell,” the other smiled. 
“* It will be as you please.” 
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“How the devil did you find 
me ?” the patient asked. 

His visitor smiled. It was sucha 
smile as the fox may wear when 
the goose looks surprised. 

“We do not lose sight of our 
friends so very easy.” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve 
kept on my track ever since? I 
don’t believe you! I’ve been over 
half the world.” 

** If you had been over the whole 
of the world we would have still 
been upon vour track. We did once 
lose you for a little time when you 
were in America; but we have 
many friends there—oh, many 
thousands of very, very good 


friends—and we got again on the 
track all right; oh yes, all right, 
friend Hansen, or whichever name 
you use. Sweden is not so very far 
away from us, and our friends there 
very quickly discovered you in 
Stockholm—very quickly indeed. 


You are easy to recognise, you see, 
if you have a beard or if you have 
not a beard.” 

Hansen looked at him for a 
moment in silence as if weighing 
up his confident statement. He 
was clearly impressed, yet still a 
little sceptical. 

“You didn’t know I was going 
to land in Orkney, Ill bet a 
fiver!” 

The other laughed. 

** Oh no, you did a surprise trick 
that time. Grosse Gott, I was 
stagger-blasted—what you call it ? 
—when I learned who had survived 
from the shipwreck just close beside 
me here. But I knew you sailed in 
that ship. Only certainly it was a 
bit of luck you landed here so near 
me!” 

** Luck for which of us ?” 

“For both of us. Oh yes, for 
both of us. Believe me, my friend 


Hansen, we shall both have many 
benefits.” 

Hansen looked at him hard, and 
then asked abruptly— 

** What benefit shall I get ?” 

Engel shrugged his _ thick 
shoulders. 

“* We pay for what value we get. 
We pay well for that, but we do 
not pay for stories which we could 
make up ourselves just as well. We 
pay by piecework, you call it, eh ?” 

His English was good; very 
good indeed when he took the 
trouble to make it sound like the 
real native thing; though some 
expressions beat him. As for the 
patient, there was now no pretence 
of a foreign accent. His English 
was that of an Englishman, and 
of a social class high above the 
ordinary seaman. 

“You want first-hand informa- 
tion, and even then you are to be 
the judges whether it’s of value ? ” 

“Yes; exactly what it was 
arranged with you once before.” 

“ Arranged be damned! Noth- 
ing was arranged.” 

“Well, well,” Engel answered 
with his imperturbable smile, “ it 
does no good to become annoyed. 
Let us say then what was offered 
to be arranged, and let us suppose 
also you have since been thinking 
about that offer. And now you 
have had some years to think and 
have grown more old and wise. 
You have tried out how it feels 
not to have taken our generous 
Oem ws. 

Hansen interrupted with a short, 
hard laugh. 

“Generous ? I like that! You 
pay or refuse to pay at your own 
discretion. You make all the rules. 
Germany in a nutshell!” 

Engel looked pained at this 
reflection on his fatherland. 
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“That is not true at all. Who 
else can know what is of value to 
us but ourselves ? And we would 
never do such a thing as to say it 
was not of value if it was. Except 
for some good purpose we always 
tell the truth very carefully indeed. 
You can trust us, Hansen. We pay 
very handsome to anyone like you 
who can really give us what you 
call the goods. Also, my friend, 
you will have behind you the 
security of an organisation which 
is world-wide and which can never 
let you down.” 

“Can’t it?” the patient asked 
sardonically. ‘It can let down 
anyone it wants out of the way, or 
even if it’s got no further use for 
him. I know something about your 
organisation ! ” 

Engel shook his 
seriously. 

“Tt is only those who would 
betray us that we punish. And we 
may have also to show those who 
will not join us that it is un- 
comfortable not to do what we 
want; even if it is not quite so 
uncomfortable as to do what we do 
not want. You will now see, my 
friend, why we must keep trace of 
our friends, so as to know how we 
should deal with them. If we had 
found you had been acting against 
us you would not have been alive 
to be shipwrecked.” 

“You pay me the compliment of 
supposing that I—one solitary man 
without a country or a name or 
money—could harm your wonder- 
ful organisation. I am flattered, 
but I confess I don’t quite see it.” 

Engel looked at him as though 
he were searching him to see how 
far this modest estimate of himself 
were genuine. Apparently he came 
to the conclusion that this was one 
of those strange Englishmen clever 
enough to be dangerous but too 
simple to know how he should use 
his powers, for his tone now became 


head very 
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reassuring and encouraging; as 
though he were cheering up a 
diffident beginner. 

“You could not do our great 
organisation more harm than a 
pin-prick. Yes, that is true enough, 
yet you could help us against our 
enemies and be a very useful friend 
indeed; yes, very useful and 
efficient. You could do things that 
would be of much advantage to us, 
and very much to yourself, too.” 

There was a gleam in Hansen’s 
eye that did not in the least suggest 
the diffident beginner. He, too, 
seemed to be searching his com- 
panion, and on the whole to be 
amused. Then the hint of a smile 
vanished as swiftly as it had 
appeared. Meantime his visitor 
went on in the manner of an 
earnest lecturer. 

**In every country of the world, 
even in little countries thousands 
of miles away and quite savage 
which the English would only visit 
to shoot wild animals and say 
‘what for a sporting place! what 
fun!’ we have our agents who 
learn all the important things which 
the English never notice, and make 
friends with all the helpful people, 
and teach them how to be more 
helpful still, and give them the 
ideas we want them to have, and 
keep staying there till the ideas 
grow up into big strong ideas. And 
so at last everything is all so pre- 
pared that when the hour comes for 
us to strike, victory is already half- 
way won. And that is why we are 
sure to win—quite sure to win!” 

**'You didn’t win last time.” 

** Ach, but the last time we did 
not try our best; we were sur- 
prised unaware by the Jews and 
plutocrats and caught out nap- 
a 

Hansen interrupted with an 
ironic laugh. 

“Caught unawares! Tell that 
yarn to your children, and stick to 
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business. 
me down ? 
to see me?” 

Engel took no offence at the 
laugh. 

“Why I have come to see you 
will be explained to you very soon, 
but just now we will wait till you 
are cured of your shipwreck.” 

***We!’ Is Balham here, too?” 

His visitor smiled mysteriously. 

“He is not so very far away. 
When he wishes to see you, you 
will see him.” 

* Damn him!” 

** Ach, no, no, my friend, do not 
say that. Those troubles are all 
over long ago. You could not find 
so good a friend—not if you tried. 
He can give you all what you want ; 
yes, yes, money and everything.” 

For a moment the man in bed 
lay still and silent. Then, as if 


Why have you hunted 
Why have you come 


the question had been forced out 
of him, he asked suddenly— 

** Where is my wife ?” 

Engel opened his eyes as if much 


surprised. 

** But how can I know that ?” 

“You boast that you know 
everything.” 

“Ach, no, no, I do not myself 
know everything. I do not know 
your wife ; I have never seen her. 
How can I tell you where she is ? 
But our organisation has a record 
of every one of any importance to 
us at all; yes, of everyone we 
wish not to forget.” 

** No doubt Balham knows some- 
thing about her.” 

“Perhaps. Very likely enough. 
Ask him when you see him— if she 
was still so kind to you that you 
wish to know.” 

““T don’t want to know! I don’t 
care a damn...” Hansen broke 
off abruptly and stared up at the 
ceiling. ‘ 

Engel’s voice sank to a soothing 
note. 


“Yes, yes. It is much better not 
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to care. What is one woman 
worth ? There are others — too 
many others, as I know so well. I 
wish there were not so many pretty 
women in the world! I should 
have more money in my pockets 
now—and they should have less. 
Do not grieve, my friend, just for 
one woman who has not been kind. 
You will not see her again, so that 
is all right.” 

Hansen asked abruptly— 

** How do you know that, if you 
know nothing about her as you 
pretend ?” 

“TI do not pretend. I do know 
nothing, but I know what Bal ‘ 
that is to say, what our organisation 
wishes. They do not wish you to 
be troubled any more with things 
that will distract your mind away 
from far more important things. 
You will be happy again when once 
you have seen whoever you will see 
and are at work to pay back all the 
people who have made you suffer 
so. It will be what they call in 
the song, the end of a perfect 
day.” 

There seemed to be something so 
incongruous between this senti- 
mental tag and the thoughts in his 
mind that the man in bed suddenly 
laughed outright. It was a short 
laugh, but harsh and loud. His 
visitor for the first time showed a 
touch of nervousness. 

“Not so loud!” he muttered. 
“* People are looking at you. It is 
the first lesson you must learn when 
you are with us ; not to make any- 
one look at you. People who do 
not look will not suspect ; but if 
they do look, even at me who is 
so old a hand, they may see 
something which will make them 
wonder.” 

** Apropos of that, how did you 
get into this place without anyone 
suspecting you? And how does 
Balham propose to come—if he 
isn’t here already ?” 
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Engel smiled a very knowing 
smile indeed. 

** Ah, you may ask! But these 
secrets cannot be told to you just 
yet. Enough to know that I walk 
into this town and out to this 
hospital, and wherever else I wish 
to go, and not one person ever asks 
me a question; or if they do, I 
have an answer which satisfies at 
once. And when our mutual friend 
comes ... or I should say when he 
wishes to walk about too, he will 
be quite safe also.” 

“Then he hasn’t come yet ?” 

The other looked a trifle dis- 
concerted, and Hansen laughed 
again, though more discreetly this 
time. 

“You must pick your words 
more carefully,” he said. ‘‘ There’s 
a lesson for you! Well, I don’t 
look forward to seeing him. You 
may tell him that, and also that ’m 
not afraid of him—nor of the devil 
himself now. He can come for me 
whenever he likes! Ive been 
through it, and hell can do its 
worst. I don’t care.” 

** Be not so confident, my friend. 
We could do worse things yet. 

But do not fear, you are not 
going to disappoint us; I know 
that well.” 


Vi. 


Up till that visit of Karl Engel 
of the Inga Belke, the shipwrecked 
sailor had lain in his corner bed 
immersed sometimes in the book or 
paper he was reading, sometimes in 
his thoughts ; polite when spoken 
to (too courteous for a mere sea- 


man—surely a baron! thought 
Nurse Roy), but never encouraging 
conversation and never prolonging 
it. He was impatient to be up and 
doing, he admitted frankly, but his 
impatience rarely broke through 
his impassive reticence, and he had 
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He spoke confidently, but there 
was a hint of threat in his eye, as if 
to warn that his confidence had 
better be justified. 

Hansen looked him straight in 
the eye and answered. 

“I do not fear.” He added, 
glancing down the ward, “ Time’s 
up. Here comes Sister. You'll 
have to go.” 

* Well, well. But first tell me, 
how long shall you be here, so that 
I can see you ?” 

“No longer than I can help. 
They tell me a week, but I’m 
practically fit again. Say three or 
four days.” 

“Have you money, just in case 
you may need to use some ? I can 
advance you...” 

Hansen interrupted brusquely. 

“Thanks, I’ve plenty. I kept it 
in a belt, and it got ashore with 
me.” 

Sister Welsh came up to the bed, 
and Engel announced loudly and 
cheerily for her benefit— 

**T will be back before you go. 
Well, well, old friend, take much 
care of yourself! Ta, ta! cheerio!” 

The man in the bed watched him 
under louring brows walk down 
the ward. He did not seem much 
cheered by his old friend’s visit. 


GONE. 


ceased to show that suspicious self- 
consciousness the surgeon had 
noticed—as if he suspected each 
newcomer to the ward of having 
come to gape at the miraculously 
rescued mariner. 

But now in quick succession two 
events befell which shattered finally 
that brief spell of calm in a life 
which Nurse Roy was quite right in 
suspecting had not run placidly, 
even though its adventures were 
not exactly of the baronial sort she 
guessed. The visit of his fellow 
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sailor was disturbing enough. Any 
who watched him could perceive its 
outward effects. The magazine he 
had been reading was left un- 
touched for the rest of the day, and 
if his thoughts were happy, his face 
deceived. 

The second incident happened on 
the very next morning. Outwardly 
it took a simple and pleasant form. 
The war had suddenly and vastly 
increased the work of the hospital. 
The nursing staff had to be nearly 
doubled, and that morning a new 
Sister arrived. She was to be 
attached to the female ward, but, 
as a preliminary, matron was 
showing her round the hospital 
generally, and for a few minutes the 
two stood in the male ward near 
the door surveying the room. 

Nobody less likely than the new 
nurse to disturb unpleasantly could 
be well imagined. She was under 
middle height, slim, and in a quiet 
way exceedingly attractive. A 
clear skin, pale, yet not too pale ; 
steady thoughtful eyes ; firm, well- 
shaped lips; regular features ; and 
an expression that promised can- 
dour and honesty ; all combined to 
make her the kind of nurse any 
discerning man would make his 
first choice. Yet at the first sight 
of her the sailor in the corner had 
started sharply and stared as 
though the devil had indeed come 
for him. 

It was as though he saw some- 
thing that appeared real, something 
familiar if it could be in truth what 
it seemed; like a glimpse of an 
ancient friend in a place where it 
was incredible that friend could be. 
Or perhaps a glimpse of an ancient 
foe would better accord with his 
searce - believing agitation. The 
extraordinary coincidence that he 
and she should meet in this hospital 
ward so remote from the place 
where they met last—her coming 
so soon after he had spoken of her 
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as one he should never see again ; 
these seemed to him as though they 
must be passages in a dream. 

He gasped— 

“Good God! 
Ed 

And then he heard matron intro- 
ducing her to Nurse Roy. “ Sister 
Audley,” she said, and with that 
Sven Hansen fell back on his pillow 
and turned his head to face the 
blank wall. 

“It’s true ; heaven help me, it’s 
true ... that’s what she calls her- 
self now. ...” As he lay there 
with his face hidden, his thoughts 
raced on tumultuously. “I’m 
done with her—done with her... 
hitting a man when he’s down 

. - no, never again!” And then 
in a moment urgently, “‘ Oh, good 
God. Ill play the fool again if I 
wait !” 

He heard steps moving away and 
the voices cease. He ventured to 
turn and peep over the blankets. 
They were gone, and he breathed 
more freely. And then he swiftly 
got out of bed. 

He had already been provided 
with a drably decent tweed suit, 
and a stroll in the hospital grounds 
had been permitted, even en- 
couraged, for the past few days. 
This morning he strolled out as 
usual, only this time his walk took 
him towards the outer gate. There 
he paused in an idle attitude, his 
eyes looking back at the building. 
No one seemed to be watching him 
from any window. He turned, still 
moving slowly, and strolled out 
into the road; and then his pace 
quickened. 

It is hard to see much from with- 
out, looking towards a _ closed 
window, and Hansen dared not 
attract attention by staring too 
intently. Actually two pairs of 
eyes saw him go, the one without 
special interest or any suspicion— 
his movements were so leisurely and 


It’s impos- 
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natural; the other with emotions 
that held her speechless for some 
moments, afraid to utter a sound, 
or even move, for fear she betrayed 
herself. Then she asked in a steady 
voice, but very low— 

** Who is that man who went out 
of the gate ?” 

Matron smiled. 

** You haven’t heard the story of 
our shipwrecked sailor ? ” 

“No; what is it?” 

She listened to the tale, some- 
times following the story, some- 
times her thoughts straying far 
away—and then returning with a 
catch of her breath for fear she was 
missing something she longed to 
hear. At the end she was outwardly 
calm ; merely politely attentive. 

“How interesting,” she mur- 
mured, and added, “He seems 


well enough to go out for a walk.” 

“He oughtn’t really to go out- 
side the hospital grounds,” matron 
said, ‘‘ but he’s well enough now to 
look after himself. It’s all right so 
long as he doesn’t go too far. You 


must speak to him when he comes 
back.” 

**T should like to,’ the new 
nurse answered, and turned her 
eyes away. She was afraid they 
might be less controlled than her 
tongue. 

In the afternoon she was sum- 
moned by matron, and found her in 
the front hall talking to a thick-set 
seafaring man. He was, in fact, the 
same solicitous old friend of Sven 
Hansen, who had come to pay the 
patient another visit. Sister Aud- 
ley noticed that though his stolid 
features were without any apparent 
expression his eyes were troubled, 
as though something disturbing had 
happened. 

“* You remember seeing Hansen 
go out of the gate this morning ? ” 
matron asked her. 

** Yes,”’ she answered in her quiet 
voice. 

Matron turned to the sailor. 
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“We both saw him go out, so 
there is no doubt about it.” 

The man nodded and said— 

““I see; yes, Isee. And he has 
not come back again ?”’ 

Matron turned to Sister Audley. 

“That is what is worrying both 
this friend of his and me. I find 
he never came back again.” 

Sister’s control gave way for a 
moment. 

“You mean he has gone for 
good ?” 

She noticed the man look at 
her hard, as though he were struck 
by her eagerness, and thenceforward 
she showed no further sign of par- 
ticular interest. 

“It almost looks like it; but 
what an extraordinary thing to do ! 
However, we can’t keep patients 
against their will. If he has chosen 
to go, well, he has gone; and his 
bed is now free, anyhow.” 

““Had he got some message ?”’ 
Engel asked. 

“Not that I know of,” matron 
said, “‘ but I'll go and make sure.” 

She left them alone together in 
the hall; the man eyeing the 
slip of a figure who looked even 
slimmer and smaller contrasted 
with his burliness. He seemed to 
approve of her, and in a moment 
he said— 

‘It must be nice to have such a 
pretty nurse. My friend has been 
lucky. It is strange that he should 
leave.” 

She was on the point of replying 
that she had never nursed his 
friend, and in a tone that would 
end the conversation. He was not 
an inviting type of admirer. And 
then she suddenly realised possi- 
bilities, changed her tactics, and 
answered his last sentence only. 

“It must be disappointing for 
you. You are old friends, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh yes; quite old.” 

“Did he know you were coming 
today ?” 
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“* He said he would be here still 
for three or four days, and he knew 
I would come one of those days.” 

** And you know of nothing that 
might make him leave suddenly ? ” 
she asked with an air that seemed 
innocence itself. 

“No; no; nothing at all; noth- 
ing whatever. We were to have 
had particular talks together—of 
old times and such things ; so it is 
very strange he should go suddenly 
away.” 

Two words sent a sudden thrill 
through her. ‘ Particular talks "— 
with this creature! She dismissed 
the ‘old times’ instantly, and 
fastened on those two words. She 
had an instinctive conviction so 
much was true. It was impossible 
the subject could be one they would 
wish her to know—or perhaps any- 
one else. ... Then she dismissed 


that thought and turned to another. 
Some very strong, sudden, and 
urgent reason had driven the man 
who styled himself Hansen to fly, 


still an invalid, from the hospital 
where he had arranged to see this 
‘friend.’ Yes, she was sure of the 
reason now. He had recognised her 
... and fled ! 

The visitor was leering at her 
again and shuffling a step closer. 
She drew back and said, all in- 
nocence again— 

“T hear matron coming back. 
I do hope she has brought you 
some news.” 

** He received no message of any 
kind,’’ said matron as she came 
round the corner. 

The visitor nodded his head 
thoughtfully. 

** Well, well; I must just call 
again some other day. Good-bye.” 
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The glass door swung-to behind 
him, and they caught a glimpse of 
his face as he turned down the 
short drive to the gate. Its ex- 
pression was very thoughtful and 
undoubtedly concerned. There 
could be no question that Mr Karl 
Engel was thoroughly and genuinely 
mystified by his friend’s sudden 
departure. Whatever was the 
cause of it, his visitor was not in 
the secret. And he was perturbed ; 
there could be no doubt about that 
either. 

Walking slowly down the road, 
his brow remained clouded and his 
eyes anxious. He muttered his 
thoughts as he went. 

** What in hell’s name... He 
would not betray us surely! No, 
no, he would not dare .. . he knows 
us! And why should he? But 
then why ... and where ?” 

Suddenly he stopped short in the 
middle of the road. 

“TI see it! That is what he has 
done. Ha, ha! No, no, Mr 
Hansen, you are not so clever as 
we are... hiding from us... no 
use. Yet why so sudden? Well, 
well, we will find out that too.” 

Now he stepped out confidently. 
Part of the problem was solved : 
his expression showed he was sure 
of that. The other part could wait. 

A little later an erect figure with 
a Swinging, purposeful walk left the 
hospital and turned down the same 
road into the town. It was Sister 
Audley, clad against the cold in a 
long well-fitting coat and a be- 
coming little hat with a touch of 
blue. Her eyes were as purposeful 
as her stride; as if she were not 
apt to give up easily what she set 
out to do. 


Vil. A SPOT OF THAT. 


When Sven Hansen left the 
hospital he walked straight on into 
the little northern town, briskly and 


with no sign apparent of his batter- 
ing and bruises. It was a cold 
morning but sunny and dry, a 
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morning to stimulate and hearten 
a late convalescent cooped in a 
hospital ward, and his confident 
walk showed how he relished the 
change. He was a man who reacted 
swiftly to his surroundings, and by 
the time he had reached the heart 
of the burgh, with its narrow, wind- 
ing lane of a street, thronged with 
uniforms, motor-cars, and lorries 
creeping and hooting through the 
crowd, his face had lost its harassed, 
set expression and the dancing 
gleam returned to his eyes. They 
seemed to be flashing a signal of 
welcome to adventure. 

His movements became business- 
like and brisk as soon as he found 
himself among shops. First he 
bought himself a stout plain walk- 
ing-stick, the kind you could throw 
your weight on or guard your head 
with. Next he acquired a small 
suitcase, cheap, but good enough 
while it lasted, and light to carry on 
atramp. And then he proceeded to 
fill it with a small collection of 


purchases: a pound of tobacco, a 
couple of pipes, a few boxes of 
matches, a pair of slippers, a few 
handkerchiefs and soft collars, a 
couple of pairs of socks, a suit of 
pyjamas, a brush and comb, and 
one or two more of the staffs of a 


man’s life. Finally he sought out 
an eating-house of the plainest sort, 
where he provisioned himself for 
his journey. 

By this time it was after the hour 
when most mid-day diners fed. 
Till the last of them had left the 
room he sat with bowed head, 
apparently immersed in a paper- 
covered book he had added to his 
collection. When he had the room 
to himself he sat up and put the 
book away (he had only turned over 
a couple of pages), nor did he 
resume his reading either as he 
ate or when he lit a pipe at the end 
of the meal. His own thoughts 
seemed to be company enough. 
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As he mused, the light of ad- 
venture left his eyes. Once he 
sighed heavily, and then started as 
if he feared even this were a sound 
that might call attention to a 
gentleman whose last desire was to 
be noticed by his fellows. But 
nobody else had entered the room ; 
he was still quite alone. He rose, 
paid his bill, and went out again 
into the streets. 

By this time his plans were 
settled ; he knew exactly what he 
meant to do. The journey he had 
planned was little short of twenty 
miles, and he dared not risk the 
chance of being seen in a public bus, 
or even in a lorry, if he could pick 
up a lift in one. As for hiring a car 
—definitely too dangerous. Even 
hiring a bicycle was not to be 
thought of. There was nothing for 
it but his two legs, and being both 
impetuous and an optimist by the 
grace of God, despite all the buffet- 
ings of fate, he felt sanguine he 
would be fit enough now to manage 
the tramp. The mere luxury of 
being at large again, his own master, 
was enough to light the flame of 
confidence. 

But this meant showing himself 
on the highway for the first part 
of his journey, even if he went 
across country later on, so he 
decided to wait till it drew towards 
evening. There would be less 
traffic on the roads, and after dusk 
fell he knew he should have a good 
moon to light him on his way. The 
afternoon was now wearing on, but 
he had still an hour or two to wait, 
and as he strolled slowly up the 
street he wondered how to fill in 
the time. 

Between the old grey stone 
houses, some with crow-stepped 
gables turned to the street, all 
irregularly placed, thrusting them- 
selves forward to narrow still 
further the winding passage be- 
tween them, or suddenly standing 
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back and leaving a wider space, he 
went his way. In peace-time there 
had been a trickle of people passing 
to and fro, peaceable citizens bent 
on their errands, and now and then 
a cautiously moving car. Now 
there was a never-ceasing flow of 
blue and khaki, men from many 
ships, uniforms of divers regiments. 
The motor traffic was ceaseless, 
huge vans and lorries squeezing 
their lumbering way between the 
astonished houses which had never 
before seen such a sight in all their 
centuries ; cars by the score. It 
almost seemed as though the whole 
British Army and Navy were 
trying to force a passage through 
this lane that called itself a street. 
Every now and then one had 
to stop short and let something 
tremendous on wheels thread its 
way through the throng. Girls, 
sometimes in dark blue or khaki, 
caught men’s eyes or avoided them. 
People emerging from shops paused 
in the doorway and looked to right 
and left before venturing farther. 
** What an astounding change !” 
he said to himself ; and as he had 
disclaimed all knowledge of these 
isles before the war, it seemed an 
equally remarkable thought. 
Another thought kept running 
through his mind. There were too 
many people for his private com- 
fort. Recognition was unlikely, yet 
awkward coincidences are ever 
happening when they are least 
wanted. He remembered only too 
vividly the staggering coincidence 
of that very morning. “ I must get 
out of this,” he said to himself; and 
just then, emerging into a square 
with a stream of cars in the midst 
and a spate of foot passengers on 
one pavement, he saw on the other 
side the ancient cathedral towering 
up above a quiet gravelled space. 
He said afterwards that he was 
drawn as is a morsel of iron filings 
by a magnet; a fragment of poor 
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humanity irresistibly impelled by a 
power that would not take a ‘ nay.’ 
He declared that though he wished 
to get out of the crowd and rest 
somewhere unobserved, he never 
consciously thought of that refuge 
till he found himself opening the 
heavy door of the church and pass- 
ing out of the bright crowded street 
into stillness and dimmed light and 
solemn ranks of red-stone pillars. 

He stood quite still, spellbound 
by the sudden transition from the 
bustling evidences of war outside 
to the epitome of peace within. 
From the western door where he 
stood he looked down the long vista 
of the pillars, hugely round and 
primitively massive; and small 
Norman windows filtering the sun- 
light, and the shadowy groined 
roof. There was not another soul 
there but himself, and for some 
minutes he drank it all in till he 
grew insensibly a little more attuned 
to the strange new atmosphere. 
Then he slowly began to pace the 
narrow southern aisle, pausing 
sometimes to gaze at an ancient 
tombstone set up against the wall, 
recording the virtues that once (so 
it declared) distinguished some long 
departed worthy of the town, or 
displaying a crumbling coat of 
arms. He moved round the choir, 
still slowly and more and more 
meditatively. He hardly glanced 
at the tombstones now, so deep was 
he in his thoughts. They were 
disturbing company ; that was easy 
to see, had there been any there 
to watch him. In his complete 
solitude he began to mutter audibly. 

“A rat in a trap... my God, 
one’s past has one properly! I 
believe in fate now, if I don’t 
believe in anything else. There’s 
no way out!” 

He was back in the nave now. 
He looked at his watch—not yet 
time to be going on. So he moved 
out of the side aisle, laid his suit- 
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case on a chair, and was about to 
seat himself in another when he 
saw that he was no longer quite 
alone. A woman had come in by 
the same western door, sat down in 
one of the first rows of chairs, and 
was now evidently deep in her 
private prayers. At that distance 
and in the dimmed light he could 
only see that she had something 
blue in her hat. He looked at her 
for a moment, decided she was too 
far away to disturb him, and—he 
said to himself cynically—quite 
harmlessly, even if uselessly, em- 
ployed. He smiled as a further 
thought came to him— 

“She might try a spot of that 
on me, and see the result. An 
interesting scientific experiment— 
tried on the bad dog; which then 
had to be destroyed !”” 

The smile lingered on his lips, 
but its character gradually changed. 
The cynicism left it, and an odd 
change came over his face. It 
became less that of a desperado ; 
kindlier and even gentler. His 
taste for picturesque language re- 
mained, for in a little he said to 
himself with a shock of surprise— 

**T don’t know what the devil’s 
happening to me. This place is 
infectious—I’ll become a blue-eyed 
boy again if I don’t look out! I 
suppose it’s the peace of the old 
place.” 

A clamant voice from without 
broke the silence ; it was raucous, 
ominous, threatening; a wailing 
shriek rising and falling. For a 
moment he wondered, and then 
recognised it as the siren warning 
the town that danger was in the 
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air above. He rose, picked up his 
suitcase, and strode down the aisle 
to the door. The abrupt disturb- 
ance made him quite forget the 
praying woman. She looked up, 
her eyes were bent on him, and for 
a moment she moved as though she 
was going totry toreachhim. But 
he was almost at the door by now, 
never casting her a glance. She 
fell back in her seat as he passed 
out into what seemed gaudy day- 
light, though it was now actually 
late afternoon. 

A citizen passed him and threw 
him a friendly sort of look. In his 
new mood the adventurer addressed 
him in a friendly way, too. 

** An air-raid on, I suppose ? ” 

“Maybe,” said the man very 
calmly. ‘“‘ It’s the siren, anyhow.” 

“People don’t seem much 
alarmed.” 

The man looked a little surprised. 

“* If they’re coming, they’ll come. 
But they don’t often, and it’s not 
likely.” 

Hansen laughed aloud. 

“The war of nerves!” he said. 
** Don’t you recognise it ?” 

The man looked still more sur- 
prised. 

“No,” he said, and passed on 
his way. 

The adventurer smiled to him- 
self. 

“Supposing one reported that 
incident ; would that be counted 
information of value? It simply 
wouldn’t be believed !’’ He looked 
again at his watch. ‘“‘ Time to be 
off.” He gripped his suitcase more 
firmly, swung his stick, and set 
forth on his journey. 


VIll. THE COMMANDER GOES ASHORE. 


That patrol was over and the 
Westman Oak ploughed her furrow 
back through the islands again. It 
had been an even dirtier patrol than 


usual, which during those early 
months of 1940 said a mighty lot. 
Her ship’s company had rolled in 
the vast North Atlantic billows, 
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pitched through short seas off rocky 
coasts, penetrated—now pitching, 
now rolling—into the eternal mists 
about the Faroes, been  brine- 
soaked continuously, and most of 
them sick at intervals. Now for 
three or four days ashore, with little 
to do but grouse cheerfully about 
something else; and then back 
to the salt wilderness. 

The work was so arduous and 
incessant, and the strain so great on 
a man no longer young, that Car- 
rington was not surprised to hear 
no further reference from the com- 
mander to the strange incident of 
the old acquaintance seen for a 
moment on the doomed ship at 
Arwick. It had not been a trip for 
gossiping, even had Ventnor been 
a hale young fellow in his prime, 
nor had Carrington himself much 
time for speculations. Yet every 
now and then the queer episode 
returned vividly to his memory, 
and he found himself wondering 
how the loss of his old friend (if 
friend he was) under his very 
eyes had affected his captain. 
He had seemed staggered, and 
even moved, at the moment; 
but never once did he refer to 
him again. 

It was, in fact, Carrington himself 
who brought up the episode. They 
had reached port in the morn- 
ing, and he had gone ashore to 
stretch his legs. He came back 
bringing a local paper, and took it 
straight to the commander. 

“* Here’s a strange thing, sir,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ You remember the ship- 
wreck and the man you once knew 
on board ? ” 

** What about it ?” 

“This paper has got an account 
of his rescue. . . .” 

“Rescue ! Then he isn’t dead ?”’ 

“No; they got him ashore and 
apparently he is now in the local 
hospital.” 

Ventnor stared at him in silence 
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for a moment. Then he abruptly 
held out his hand. 

“* Let’s see it.” 

Carrington handed him the paper 
and watched him read it, with an 
indifferent air and the keen curi- 
osity he felt only to be read in his 
eyes; and they were ready to be 
hooded if the other looked up. The 
commander was taking the news 
oddly. His chief sensation was 
clearly not pleasure at hearing of 
his old acquaintance’s miraculous 
escape from death; and yet his 
feelings seemed not entirely without 
relief. The general impression to 
be gathered—so far as one could 
gather anything from a man of 
much self-control—was that some 
very troublesome problem had been 
raised by this news; something 
vaguely disturbing or even threat- 
ening. The only other hint of his 
reactions was when he exclaimed, 
with an ironical note in his voice— 

“Sven Hansen !” 

From which Carrington con- 
cluded that the name given in the 
paper was not the name the ship- 
wrecked sailor had always borne. 
Otherwise all Ventnor said was a 
brief “‘ Thank you” as he handed 
back the paper. He turned away 
and Carrington saw nothing more 
of him till late in the afternoon, 
when he appeared on deck looking 
very spick and span in the uniform 
he always kept brushed and folded, 
and announced his intention of 
going ashore. 

“T’ve got some business to see 
about,” he added, and Carrington 
guessed what it was. 

“The old man seems a bit 
excited about something,” No. 1 
remarked as they watched him 
stride up the pier. 

** What have you noticed ?” 

“Spit and polish clothes and 
manner; and now look at him 
beating it for the rendezvous.” 

**Do you diagnose a lady friend ?” 
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“That or a pub are the usual 
attractions,” said Brown, who was 
a simple soul. 

Bossy had just joined them. His 
was also a simple nature, and this 
last remark had evidently shocked 
him. 

“* Oh, but Ventnor isn’t that sort 
of man. He probably has an 
important appointment — Admir- 
alty business. I admire him 
awfully, and I: always think he 
ought to hold a far higher appoint- 
ment. In fact, he dropped a hint 
to me that there was something in 
the offing. . . .” 

“What, we’re going to lose our 
venerable old man, are we?” 
Brown interrupted. ‘“‘ And he has 
been confiding in you, has he? 
Mistook you for his great-grandson, 
I suppose !” 

Bossy flushed, but laughed good- 
humouredly. 

“He has moments when he 
rather wants someone to talk to ; 
at least it seems so to me.” 

Carrington nodded. 

“I believe you’re right, and 
unless I’m mistaken he wants some- 
one now ; only he finds it the devil 
of a business breaking out through 
the ice.” 

“Give any man a couple of 
drinks and he'll talk all right,” said 
No.1. “‘That’s my own experience, 
anyhow. Only they’d have to be 
stiff ’uns to get the skipper wet 
enough.” 


Meanwhile Commander Ventnor 
was striding through the town till 
he came at last to the road leading 


past the hospital. His face was 
set; he was so immersed in his 
thoughts that he hardly returned a 
salute of all the dozens that were 
given him. He had the look of a 
man who had something disagree- 
able to be got through, but who 
was going to get through it, and be 
damned to everyone ! 
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He turned in at the hospital gate 
and rang the front-door bell. 

**T want to see the matron,” he 
demanded, and when she came he 
said at once, with the same air of 
charging a bullfinch hedge, “I 
believe you have a Swedish sailor 
here—or a man professing to be 
one—answering to the name of 
Sven Hansen.” 

‘We had,” said matron, “ but 
he has left this morning.” 

“se Left ! 9 

It was hard to say whether 
chagrin or involuntary relief was 
uppermost. 

“He just walked out—rather 
mysteriously.” 

“What do you mean by ‘ mys- 
teriously ’ ?” 

She told the circumstances; how 
she and one of the sisters had seen 
him saunter leisurely through the 
gates as though he were out for a 
short stroll. That was in the 
morning, and he had never come 
back again. As he heard the tale, 
Ventnor’s face darkened. His feel- 
ings may have been mixed before. 
Now it was plain that anger, sus- 
picion, and eagerness to get to the 
bottom of this business alone filled 
his mind. His manner grew none 
the more conciliatory, and matron 
paused in her tale to look at him 
coolly and inquire— 

* Are you a friend ‘of his ?” 

He took the hint and pulled 
himself together. 

“IT am not exactly a friend,” he 
explained, “‘ but I know him, and I 
am particularly anxious to discover 
what has become of him. I should 
be much obliged if you can help 
me.” 

The change of manner brought 
its reward. 

** Well,” she said, ‘‘I can only 
tell you that another man—also a 
Swedish sailor—has been asking for 
him too, earlier in the afternoon, 
and he seemed as puzzled as you.” 
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“A Swedish sailor! Who was 
he ?” 

*“T only know he called and saw 
Hansen yesterday, and had a long 
talk with him.” 

** But a Swedish sailor. ... Where 
did he come from ?” 

“From one of the neutral ships 
in the bay. He had leave to go 
ashore.” 

**'You are sure he was a sailor ; 
not an officer ? ”’ 

“* Oh, quite certain.” 

Ventnor stared at her strangely. 
Then in a low significant voice he 
said— 

“No foreign sailors are allowed 
to go on shore.” 

““Good gracious!” she cried. 
‘* Then—who was he ?”’ 

“That is precisely what I want 
to know; and other people will 
want to know too—very badly 
indeed. Can you tell me any more 
about him ?”’ 

“He gave his name as Kar! 
Engel.” 

“We can check that and see if 
there’s such a man on any Swedish 
ship, but it won’t be any use, ’'m 
afraid. I’ve no doubt it’s as bogus 
a name as he is a Swedish sailor. 
What was he like ?” 

She gave him a brief description. 

“Well, that gives us something 
to goon. And you say he seemed 
genuinely surprised when he found 
Hansen had gone ?” 

*“Oh yes; he couldn’t make it 
out at all. In fact, I could see he 
was quite upset about it.” 

Ventnor stood silent for a 
moment. Then he said briefly 

“Till make inquiry into this. 
Thank you.” 

He turned away and walked very 
thoughtfully towards the gate. 
Just as he reached it, Sister Audley, 
walking quickly, swung round the 
corner and they had nearly passed 
each other, when he stopped short 
and gasped rather than cried— 
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** Ellen !”” 

She, too, stopped abruptly, and 
for a moment turned dead white. 
The colour flowed back to her face 
and deepened to a flush, but though 
her lips opened they closed again 
firmly before uttering a sound. 
From his lips there came some- 
thing between a laugh and a 
bark— 

‘“* Don’t pretend you’ve forgotten 
me.” 

She was mistress of herself now, 
and answered quietly, “I don’t 
pretend.” 

He gazed at her for a moment 
as if uncertain what line to take. 
Then he said— 

“No use looking for him here. 
He’s gone.” 

She opened her eyes wider. 

“Who do you mean ?” 

Again he laughed. 

** He’s known as Sven Hansen— 
if you weren’t aware of that 
already.” 

“Thank you for telling me.” 

Abruptly he demanded, ‘“* Wha 
are you doing here ?” . 

“T am a nurse.” 

“A nurse! At this hospital ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

Once more he laughed, just as 
harshly. 

““I see; yes, I quite see. So 
that’s how you are working it ?” 

She answered almost fiercely— 

** Working what ?” 

“You and Mr Sven Hansen— 
I am afraid 
you'll have to answer a few ques- 
tions about this ingenious arrange- 
ment.” 

A quick look in her eyes showed 
that this was a new thought, and 
she was swiftly debating her best 
reply. Yet there was scarcely a 
perceptible pause before she said, 
with an air of perfect frankness— 

“‘T only came this morning. We 
haven’t met yet. He doesn’t even 
know I am here.” 
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“You mean to tell me it was 
sheer coincidence your finding him 
here ?” 

** If providence is coincidence.” 

*“Oh! ‘You were sent by pro- 
vidence, then ?” 

**T hope so,” she answered quite 
gravely. 

*'To bring the black sheep back 
to the fold—that sort of thing ? ” 

Her tone changed ; almost as if 
she knew what would baffle him 
most. 

“That sort of thing,” she re- 
peated lightly. 

His face darkened and he said 
sharply— 

*“*T didn’t mean to be amusing.” 

** People often can’t help it.” 

His brow was a thundercloud 
now. 

“Oh? Well, I may tell you 
exactly what the situation is up 
to date. One wouldn’t dream of 
doubting your word, but your 
statement that you have had no 
communication or made any ar- 
rangements with that man will, of 
course, be checked. Then search 
will be made for him till he is 
found. This is not a very large 
island, and it won’t take long. 
Moreover, I have just remembered 
that he has, or had, an uncle who 
owned a property here. . . .” 

She interrupted quickly— 

“An uncle! What was his 
name ?” 

**T don’t remember, but you can 
trust me to find out.” 
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She shook her head and laughed 
quite naturally—an entirely con- 
vincing laugh. 

“Oh no. He once had some 
cousins who used to take a shooting 
here ; that was all.” 

“And what was their name ?” 

She hesitated ; also very natur- 
ally. 

“‘ I—I forget.” 

“Really ? Well, that fact may 
come in useful, whatever their name 
was. I’m not a detective myself, 
but we have the best men in the 
country at our service.” 

She looked at him as if in sur- 
prise. 

“Why do you talk of detec- 
tives ?” 

His glare seemed to her the most 
malignant horror she had ever seen. 

“If you really don’t know, you 
will soon discover.” 

And with that he saluted with 
@ quick, casual movement, and 
strode off. 

When he had disappeared her 
calmness seemed for a moment as if 
it were going to desert her entirely. 
But she pulled herself together, 
banished the fear from her eyes 
and all expression from her face, 
and went on to resume her duties. 

Meanwhile Ventnor strode back 
to his ship, at first furiously fast, 
then gradually more slowly. If 
ever a man were torn by conflicting 
emotions, that man—to judge by 
his face and his bearing—was Com- 
mander Rupert Ventnor. 


(To be continued.) 








MUSIC IN THE AIR. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


Wuat follows might fairly be 
called a tale of the home front; for 
without the war the experience 
that was shared by Mr Crouch and 
Fred would never have been pos- 
sible. That is to say, for Mr Crouch 
an air-raid warden’s post turned out 
to be the point of departure on a 
journey of spiritual adventure ; 
and Fred would never have dis- 
covered the things he did in fact 
discover if it had not been for the 
evacuation of the children. But 
here is the paradox: the experi- 
ence which was born of the war 
made the war itself seem out of 
place. It was as if one were watch- 
ing ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
played against the martial stage- 
setting of ‘Richard the Third.’ 
Or, as Crouch put it to himself 
afterwards, the effect was that of 
having trudged off for the front 
line in full panoply of war and 
found oneself, instead, idling in 
the water-meadows. 

Against all the objections that 
could be made, from a purely per- 
sonal standpoint, to the practice of 
spending one’s evenings at an 
A.R.P. station, there might be set 
at least the compensating advan- 
tage that it offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for making new friends. 
This was not an aspect of the 
matter which presented itself im- 

mediately to John Crouch, because 
hitherto he had not felt conscious 
of any need for new friends. He 
was in the late forties, he occupied 
a moderately well-paid and ex- 
tremely safe position with an 
insurance company in the city, 
and when each evening he had 
travelled the six miles back to the 
suburb of Broxford, where he lived, 


he was quite content to stay at 
home with his wife, except for an 
occasional bridge party or visit to 
a theatre. He was, in fact, 
thoroughly settled in his ways, 
though probably no deeper in the 
rut than the majority of men of 
his age and circumstances. If 
anybody had accused him of it 
(which no one was in the least 
likely to do) he would probably 
have pointed out that he did all a 
man could be expected to do for 
the avoidance of mental and 
physical stagnation; he read the 
newspapers and a small but judi- 
cious selection of the new books, 
and on Saturdays he drove Mrs 
Crouch in their 10-horse-power car 
down to a week-end cottage in the 
country, where he played golf, 
fished, and took long walks. 

When the warcame these country 
week-ends ceased, and Crouch dis- 
covered how much more they had 
meant to him than he had realised 
when he had them. Of course, 
one could not get enough petrol 
nowadays to go joy-riding every 
Saturday; and, apart from that, 
Authority had already borrowed 
the Crouches’ cottage and filled it 
with children evacuated from the 
city. Crouch used to sigh as he 
sat in his warden’s post, with 
hours of monotony ahead of him, 
and thought of that crowd of 
kids running wild in the cottage 
and trampling over the garden. 
He developed a tendency to sit 
brooding despondently, and too 
long, about the destruction that 
was probably going on, because 
there seemed to be little else for 
him to do. If he read books the 
poor light in the room tried his 
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eyes, and the possible topics of 
conversation with the other men 
on duty had proved to be some- 
what restricted. Therefore he was 
glad when he discovered that Joe 
Spray, the shoemaker, had an 
unexpected liking for a game of 
chess. 

Joe was a little, thin-faced man 
with greying hair and a quiet, 
rather shy manner. He was an 
extremely poor chess player in 
spite of his enthusiasm, and Crouch, 
though no expert, always beat him. 
This was partly due to the fact 
that Joe never managed to bring 
to the game that keen concentra- 
tion which it demands. He had a 
habit, which at first irritated his 
companion a good deal, of sitting 
back in his chair at a critical point 
in the play and offering a remark 
on some entirely unconnected topic. 
Once, after enduring several of 
these interruptions, Crouch had 
asked rather sarcastically whether 
the other was tired and would 
rather abandon the game, but 
Joe had looked so honestly sur- 
prised that he had immediately 
repented. After that he tried to 
embark on these games of chess 
with something of the light-hearted 
indifference he would have brought 
to a game of dominoes or patience, 
and was ready at any time to 
have his attention diverted to 
other matters. Thus it was over 
the chess-board that he first came 
to hear about Fred. 

Joe interrupted himself to talk 
about Fred, when he ought to 
have been trying to frustrate an 
impending checkmate, more often 
than for any other cause. The boy 
was his grandson, and a cripple ; 
from the first his mother had 
refused flatly to hear of any project 
for taking Fred away from home, 
and so when the other children had 
been moved into the country he 
had stayed behind. 
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**Reckon I told you about our 
young Freddie the other night, 
didn’t I?” Joe would say gently, 
placing his hands on his knees and 
screwing up his eyes so that the 
wrinkles all round them grew 
deeper than ever. And at first 
Crouch would give a brief nod and 
drum impatiently on the table 
with his fingers, never taking his 
gaze from the board. It made no 
difference, however, for Joe was 
oblivious of all such signs of ill- 
humour, being incapable of grasp- 
ing the possibility that anyone 
could be uninterested in Fred. He 
would go on talking, and quite 
soon Crouch would forget his brief 
fit of annoyance and sit listening 
sympathetically. 

“The trouble with that kid is, 
he’s lonely,” said Joe. ‘‘ He don’t 
complain, for he ain’t that sort, 
but he’d have given a lot for the 
chance to go away to the country 
with his sisters and all the other 
boys he knows round our way. 
You see, Mr Crouch, it ain’t so bad 
when the street is full of kids 
running around and shouting, like 
it ought to be. Freddie used to be 
able to join in a bit with whatever 
was going on down the road, even 
though he is lame; and when he 
couldn’t join in he could look on 
and shout, d’you see? But now 
that they’ve all gone and the 
street is quiet all day, our young 
Fred doesn’t know what to do 
with himself. I reckon he is the 
only kid left in our street, and 
pretty near the only one left in 
Broxford from the look of things.” 

Another evening Joe said— 

“Our Daisy and Phyllis have 
been writing to young Freddie, 
telling him how they’ve been 
blackberrying and helping the 
farmer feed his chicks, and how the 
trees in the woods round about 
where they’re staying are all turn- 
ing red and gold—miles and miles 
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of ’em right across the hills. Fred 
has been reading those letters 
over and over nearly all day. You 
see, sir, he hasn’t seen no real 
country more than once or twice 
in his life, and I can see he would 
like to be out there with the rest 
—more than anything on earth he 
would, I reckon. But his mother 
says it would never do for a cripple 
like him to go away to strangers, 
even if there was the ways and 
means to get him there; and I 
dare say his mother is right.” 

And Crouch nodded and said— 

“Poor lad, yes, it does seem 
rough on him. But it is not many 
city children who pine to be in the 
country, is it? He would like to 
be with his friends again, naturally, 
but I expect he would much 
rather, really, that they should 
come back to him than that he 
should go to them.” 

Joe Spray shook his head. ‘‘ Now 
there you’re making a mistake, 
Mr Crouch,” he said. ‘‘ Our Fred 


is a town kid ; that’s right enough. 
He doesn’t know the countryside ; 


that’s right, too. But when my 
father was a boy here, seventy 
years ago and more, Broxford 
wasn’t part of the city at all, you 
see. This place was no more than 
a village, with fields all round it, 
and my dad’s dad was an agricul- 
tural worker here. Sounds funny 
now, doesn’t it? Ive heard say 
that my grandad’s father worked 
on the land hereabouts, too, and I 
dessay that if we could see that 
far back we might find there had 
_been Sprays in Broxford working 
on the farms even before him. 
And that is why I’m thinking that 
though our Fred has been born and 
bred in the city, and never known 
anything different, there is a feeling 
for the country somewhere in his 
bones.” 

“That is very interesting,” said 
Crouch, and this time the remark 
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was not just a polite convention. 
He really was interested. 

He was so much interested, in 
fact, that he was still thinking 
about what the cobbler had said 
when he went home to bed, and it 
came back into his thoughts the 
next morning while he shaved. It 
had begun now to seem rather 
strange that though he had lived 
in Broxford for ten years it should 
never have dawned on him that 
the place might have a personality 
of its own. If he had known—and 
he supposed he must have known in 
a vague way—that the place had 
been a village once, before the 
great voracious city had gobbled 
it up, the knowledge had never 
touched his imagination. Brox- 
ford was merely a suburb, a place 
of neat villas and tree-lined streets, 
and as soulless as all suburbs were; 
until now Crouch had had no 
feeling about it whatever, except 
that it was a convenient place in 
which to live. In so far as his 
interest was not taken up by his 
work in the city, it was absorbed 
by the place where he spent his 
country week-ends—Broxford had 
neither the attraction of the one 
nor of the other. But now every- 
thing in life had been suddenly 
turned topsy-turvy. To travel up 
to the sandbagged, half-deserted 
city had ceased to be anything 
better than a grim daily duty, 
while the cottage in the country 
had become as inaccessible as if it 
had removed itself to some height 
in the Andes. And suburban 
Broxford, the merely convenient 
half-way house between Crouch’s 
two realms, was transformed on 
the sudden into the centre of his 
world. 

In the busy days of peace, if 
Joe Spray had told him about by- 
gone Broxford and his farming 
ancestors, Crouch would have for- 
gotten all about it within five 
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minutes; Joe’s remarks would 
scarcely have registered themselves 
upon his mind, much less stirred 
his imagination. But now, as he 
stood and slowly wiped his razor, 
he was actually wondering whether 
it might not be worth while to 
look into the story of the place 
where he lived. At least, he felt, 
the undertaking could hardly be 
less rewarding than some of the 
novels with which he had lately 
been trying to shorten the long 
dark evenings. 

On his way home that day 
Crouch stopped at a bookseller’s 
and made two purchases, one a 
boys’ book of adventure stories 
and the other a small history of 
Broxford. 

When, an hour or two later, he 
handed the story-book to Fred’s 
grandfather to take home as a 
present, Joe thanked him, not 
effusively, but with clear signs of 
being both surprised and gratified. 
Freddie was pining worse than ever 
to be with the other children in the 
country, he said. The stories 
would take his mind off things a 
bit, no doubt; he was a great 
reader of story-books, which was 
lucky seeing that he had to be in- 
doors so much. It was very good 
ot Mr Crouch to have been so kind 
as to think of him, Joe was sure ; 
and he would tell young Fred that 
he must write a letter and thank 
Mr Crouch very much for the gift. 

*“No, no, there is no need for 
that,” Crouch said hastily. “If 
Fred is anything like I was at his 
age, I’m sure he loathes writing 
letters, especially to strangers.” 

** He’ll do it, all the same. I’ve 
never encouraged any of the kids 
to take favours as if they was their 
right, without showing proper 
gratitude. Though I must say 
that young Fred isn’t given that 
way, whatever some of the others 
might do,” Joe remarked, with a 
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touch of asperity unusual in him. 
This was plainly a subject on 
which he held strong opinions. 

Crouch had an idea. ‘‘ Suppose 
I come to see him instead, and then 
he can thank me for the book, if 
he wants to, by word of mouth. 
No, of course I’ve got time to 
come! Time to kill, for that 
matter, when I’m not at business 
or hanging about round here. And 
really, I should like to see this 
young fellow of yours that you are 
always telling me about—almost 
feel that we are old friends already, 
I’ve heard so much about him.” 

And so it was arranged, and the 
next Saturday afternoon Crouch 
found himself a caller at the house 
which the Spray family occupied 
in a side-street in the oldest part 
of Broxford. 

Before leaving home he had said 
to his wife— 

“I wonder why Im going, 
Sylvia; don’t you? It was a 
sudden impulse that made me 
suggest it. Fact is, I'd listened for 
so many evenings to old Joe Spray 
talking about this lonely kid at 
home that at last I felt I just had 
to try and do something about it. 
It was a fat-headed notion, because 
what can I do? [If the kid is 
really lonely, a visit from a middle- 
aged man whom he had never seen 
before is not going to make him 
less lonely, is it 2? Moreover, this 
Freddie will undoubtedly have 
been put into his best clothes and 
on to his best behaviour, and we 
shall not be able to think of a 
darned thing to say to each other ! ”’ 

Mrs Crouch had laughed and 
said: “‘ When I get sudden im- 
pulses I always act on them, and 
I’m very seldom sorry. Probably 
it will not be a bit like you think.” 

And she was right ; it was not. 
To all appearance, Fred had not 
been put into his best clothes, and 
if he was on his best behaviour, at 
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least he gave no sign that he found 
this an embarrassment or strain. 
Indeed, he and Crouch got on 
extremely well together. Before 
long the visitor found himself 
telling Fred all about the village 
where his week-end cottage was, 
describing the cottage itself and 
the big garden, and the up-river 
places where he fished, recalling 
the duck-pond and the manor- 
house and the church on the little 
hill, and how the nightingales sang 
all night long. His hearer was so 
entirely absorbed that Crouch gave 
free rein to his enthusiasm for all 
these lost delights and talked 
about things he hardly knew that 
he had noticed when he lived 
among them. Then Fred, in his 
turn, recounted the doings of his 
two sisters in their village, and 
after that the activities of nearly 
all the other children evacuated 
from the district, as it seemed to 
the visitor. 

“Tm the lame boy who was left 
behind, you know,”’ he concluded. 

As Crouch looked a little non- 
plussed by this announcement of 
so patently obvious a fact, Fred 
explained— 

“It’s the Pied Piper, I mean, 
what we learnt at school. Poetry, 
you know. Haven’t you ever read 
it? It says, ‘One was lame, and 
could not dance the whole of the 
ee 

Crouch was enlightened. ‘‘ Ah, 
now I understand,” he said. 
“Well, perhaps when the Piper 
counts up and finds he is one short 
_ he will come back to Hamelin and 
' play the lame boy a tune all to 
himself.” 

Fred looked hopeful but rather 
mystified, and Crouch did not 
explain. Indeed, he himself did 
not quite know what he had meant 
by the remark, and wondered why 
he had made it. 

Walking home, he poked about 
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in the dusty lumber-room of 
memory until he found that he 
could continue Fred’s quotation— 


**One was lame, 
And could not dance the whole of the 
way; 
And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say,— 
‘It’s dull in our town since my play- 
mates left ! 
I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
Which the Piper also promised me ; 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Where waters gushed and fruit trees 
grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange 
NOW... 2” 


and 


Well, perhaps it was no wonder, 
he thought, that the cripple boy 
in the city suburb should have 
brooded over the story. The queer 
old myth, though the truth and 
foundation of it was no longer 
discernible through the mists of 
time, seemed to him now to have 
taken on something of a prophetic 
quality. It was almost as if he 
were seeing Hamelin’s legend re- 
enacted before his eyes. 

When they were sitting by the 
fireside that evening he told Sylvia 
about his conversation with Fred, 
and last of all about how the boy 
had set him thinking of the story 
of the Pied Piper. His wife 
listened with interest, and presently 
she asked— 

“Did Browning invent the 
cripple boy, just to make the 
fairy-story more human, do you 
think ?” 

“Invent him?” Crouch re- 
peated, as if he found the idea 
strange. ‘“‘ Why, really, I’m sure 
I don’t know. But I must find 
out; yes, I must certainly find 
out.” 


Richard Verstegan, in spite of 
his foreign name and the fact that 
he had lived long abroad, was a 
true Englishman, and much fonder 

Q 
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of his native country (unless he 
lied) than he was of any other. 
His Dutch grandfather had come 
there in the time of King Henry 
VII., and the family had stayed on. 
_ Richard, too, might have stayed 
if he had not had an even greater 
devotion to the Roman Catholic 
religion in which he had been bred 
than he had for the land of his 
birth; as it was, he had been 
obliged to live in exile for many 
years. It was while abroad that 
he had picked up the strange tale 
of Hamelin, and he it was who 
first told Englishmen in their own 
tongue the story of that “‘ old kind 
of companion who, for the fan- 
tastical coat which he wore being 
wrought with sundry colours, was 
called the pied piper.’”” The whole 
quaint legend was there in Ver- 
stegan’s pages, as he set it down 
in his lodgings at Antwerp; in 
the course of it he related how 
**a boy that being lame and came 
somewhat lagging behind the rest, 
seeing this that happened, returned 
presently back and. told what he 
had seen.” Indeed, Verstegan’s 
story was set out with much cir- 
cumstantial detail, even down to 
the edict in Hamelin (with which 
the tale concluded) that ‘“‘in all 
public writings, after the date of 
the year of Our Lord, the date of 
the year of the going forth of the 
children should be added; the 
which they have accordingly ever 
since continued.” 

The book in which the legend 
of the Pied Piper appeared was 
published in London in the year 
of the Gunpowder Plot, and English 
readers of the story laughed, or 
raised a sceptical eyebrow, or 
moralised about it according to 
their various temperaments and 
convictions. What Richard Ver- 
stegan himself thought about it 
will never be known because, like 
the good story-teller he was, he 
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had told a plain tale plainly and 
left it to his readers to make the 
comments upon it. He was some- 
thing of a poet, and it may have 
been to the poetic strain in him 
that the legend appealed, just as 
it did to a later and greater poet. 

Well, this exile,-as already men- 
tioned, was the first Englishman 
to tell the story of Hamelin. The 
second was a geographer. In a 
house in Oxfordshire, half castle 
and half manor-house, a young 
man of twenty or so, not long 
down from the university, sat 
writing in a tower overlooking the 
sedgy Windrush. His quill raced 
across the paper; for young Peter 
Heylin was occupied with nothing 
less than a description of the 
whole of the known world (with a 
few concluding words about the 
unknown parts). In the circum- 
stances you might suppose that he 
would have had little time for 
folklore. But the Hamelin story 
had caught his interest, as a 
geographer, and the reason lay 
in a casual remark of Verstegan’s 
to the effect that there had been 
discovered in Transylvania a 
number of people bearing the 
same surnames as the burghers of 
Hamelin, which had led to the 
conjecturé “that this juggler or 
pied piper might by necromancy 
have transported them thither.” 
To young Heylin there appeared 
nothing in this which was beyond 
the bounds of credibility; for 
him the legend had a right to its 
small place in a study of racial 
distribution in Europe, and he 
found it one. From this point of 
view, of course, the lame boy was 
of no consequence at all, and 
Heylin quite naturally left him out 
of. the story. 

When the tale was told for the 
third time it was in old Oxford 
itself, where in a room in Christ 
Church a scholar of great learning 
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sat and wrote by candle-light, as 
his custom was, throughout the 
night. John Gregory, absorbed 
in an erudite paper on the boy 
bishops—Episcopus Puerorum in 
Die Innocentium—was the third 
whose pen had strayed to follow 
the music of the fairy piper. 
Catching its strains, he suddenly 
broke off what he was writing 
about the Greek and Ethiopian 
Churches, and began forthwith: 
“It will not be much beside the 
matter if here I remember you of 
this story. The town of Hamel 
in the duchy of Brunswick was 
exceedingly pestered with rats. 
There happened to come to the 
town a roguey fiddler ” and 
so on. But the Oxford scholar, 
too, was telling the story from his 
own special point of view; he 
was a chronologer deeply read in 
all the world’s various systems of 
reckoning time, and it was Hame- 
lin’s peculiar trick of dating its 
documents “from the going forth 
of the children” which caught 
his attention. The tradition about 
the lame boy had no bearing on 
the matter at all, and so he 
ignored it. 


All this John Crouch, who was 
capable of following a scent very 
persistently when he cared to, 
discovered for himself in due 


course. His reading at that time 
was following two quite uncon- 
nected lines; for he was not only 
digging down into the origins of 
the Hamelin legend, but was also 
. -pursuing his researches into Brox- 
ford’s past—a Broxford which, as 
he now knew, had been something 
altogether different from the suburb 
of a great, devouring city that it 
had become. But though these 
two lines of inquiry were at 
first separate they were not 
parallel, for presently Crouch came 
to realise that they were con- 
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verging. And when two uncon- 
nected lines of thought converge 
something often results from the 
impact —it may be an inven- 
tion, an adventure, or even a 
conversion. A man may remain 
for his whole'life in the rut, with 
all the humdrumness which that 
implies, but if he tries to follow 
two ruts something unexpected is 
bound to happen sooner or later. 

The thing that happened to 
John Crouch was that he set out 
one morning and purchased what 
you may think tHe most improb- 
able piece of equipment with which 
@ man on the threshold of adven- 
ture ever furnished himself. He 
bought a bath-chair. 

When he wheeled this vehicle 
round to the Sprays’ house on the 
next Saturday afternoon and it 
came to the point of inviting Fred 
to step into it and ride away on 
the expedition he had planned, 
Crouch was afflicted by an un- 
wonted fit of shyness and diffi- 
dence. The idea which had pleased 
him so much seemed suddenly 
futile and impracticable, and to 
expect a boy to enter into the 
spirit of it was obviously ridiculous. 
However, Fred appeared not to 
notice at all that Mr Crouch’s 
invitation was a hesitating and 
embarrassed one, and he was so 
eager to be into the bath-chair 
and away on any new enterprise, 
that all anxiety disappeared. 

“Where are we going?” he 
asked when they had turned into 
the main road, and Crouch, wheel- 
ing the chair, answered indirectly— 

“Td like to take you right out 
into the country if I could, but I 
reckon I should have to push 
this thing about fifteen miles 
there and back if we were to get 
away into real country. So we 
shall have to stay in Broxford, 
but—are you any good at imagin- 
ing things, Fred? Making up 
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pictures in your head, I mean? 
Somehow I fancied you might be.” 

“Oh yes, I can do that all 
right,” Fred replied at once. 
“There is the farm where Phyllis 
and Daisy are,. and the stables, 
and the woods, and the lane where 
they get blackberries. I can see 
all them just as if I was there, 
you know.” 

“Good! But don’t you wish 
you were there, all the same ? 
And don’t I wish I could go down 
to that little country cottage I 
was telling you about! Well, 
neither of us can, and the game I 
was thinking you and I might 
play, Fred, is to imagine that we 
are in the country, right here in 
Broxford. To imagine, I mean, 
that we can see Broxford as it 
used to be, and so begin to explore 
the place. After all, that Broxford 
is just as zeal as the one we live 
in, so the game would be something 
much more than mere pretending. 
It would be the only sort of journey 


you and I and most other people 


can take nowadays: 
through time. 
could, eh?” 

He waited for the answer, and 
was not surprised that, when it 
came, it sounded rather dubious— 

**I suppose we might,” Fred 
said. 

Crouch stopped to fumble in 
his pocket. ‘Then here is a 
map of the neighbourhood for 
you to take charge of,” he said. 
** We cannot even begin to explore 
without it. You see, it’s a very 
old one, with little drawings of 
the houses and hills and windmills 
and things. No houses along this 
road, you notice,’ he added, 
stooping over to point. ‘We 
are on the coach-road from the 
city, and it is pretty dangerous at 
dawn and dusk—highwaymen lurk- 
ing in every copse and thicket.” 

Fred was silent, poring on the 


a journey 
Do you think we 
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map, and Crouch continued to 
push the chair along the pave- 
ment. After a little while he 
tried again— 

“Nothing but grasslands on our 
left, you see; the map calls them 
champaign. But the line of dark 
trees beyond is what is left of 
Ragwood Forest, where English 
kings used to come hunting. And, 
by the way, the willow-herb, which 
is such a common weed now, was 
quite a rarity once, for it grew 
only round here.” 

** You're not playing right. You 
mean, ‘only grows round here,’ ”’ 
the boy remarked abruptly. 

**So I do, of course !’’ Crouch 
agreed, and he felt a glow of 
satisfaction as he realised that 
now his little scheme had caught 
on; henceforth, he knew, young 
Fred could be counted on to take 
charge of the enterprise whenever 
his own imagination should fail 
him. 

“There is a stretch of heath 
over on the right, and where the 
ground rises in the middle of it 
you will see a windmill. Look on 
the map,” he suggested. 

Fred looked at the map on his 
knee as he was bidden, but his 
glance did not linger there. He 
turned his head to the right and 
stared with a rapt expression at a 
row of small, newly built shops 
with flat roofs, as if he had just 
descried the towers of El Dorado. 
His eyes shone. 

**I see the heath and I see the 
windmill!” he cried. 

“And what a breeze comes 
blowing over the heath !”’ Crouch 
exclaimed, entering more heartily 
into the spirit of the thing when 
he saw the boy’s face. ‘“‘ This 
Broxford is a place worth getting 
to know, Fred; there isn’t a 
jollier bit of country anywhere. 
But the windmill is not a windmill 
any more; I mean, there is no 
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miller there. It is the house of 
a very queer old gentleman, a 
writer and poet, who rides about 
Broxford in funny, out-of-date 
clothes and with his wig always 
twisted round ‘so that the tail 
hangs over his left ear. The boys 
and-girls make game ‘of him, but 
he is really a very distinguished 
old man, and famous authors from 
the city often come down to see 
him in his windmill and read their 
manuscripts for his approval— 
which they don’t always get, 
either.” 

Crouch’s short but intensive 


course of reading in the earlier . 


history of Broxford was showing 
signs of returning handsome divi- 
dends. Though it was out of his 


sympathy for the cripple child 


that he had planned this excursion 
into make-believe he, too, was be- 
ginning to enjoy himself not a 
little. They had passed beyond 
the shops, and now he turned 
the chair into a street, still almost 
a lane, which led towards the river. 
They were on their way, he ex- 
plained, to the Moor Meadow. He 
had hoped a good deal from this 
part of their expedition ; for here 
at least imagination was not 
doomed, like the chameleon of 
Shakespearian lore, to feed wholly 
on air. There were visible traces 
of the past still to be found here 
and there, though they would 
have gone unnoticed by all except 
those who had come especially in 
search of them. They amounted 
to no more than an occasional 
> strip of waste ground covered with 
dusty, scrubby bushes between 
rows of back gardens, or a group 
of tall old trees enclosed by a 
wall. Nevertheless, they were the 
authentic remnants of the original 
wide-stretching Moor Meadow, and 
Crouch used them for all they were 
worth and a good deal more, pic- 
turing them as vividly as he could 
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in the midst of the expansive land- 
scape which once had been here. 

“* How noisy the rooks are among 
those elms! They tell me that 
Mr Wolfringham has threatened 
to shut up his house because of 
them and go back to town. in 
search of peace and quiet; for he 
complains he can neither talk nor 
think nor write to the tune of that 
eternal caw - caw - caw,” Crouch 
remarked. 

Fred did_ not immediately ask 
who Mr Wolfringham might be, 
because (the man. having no more, 
and no less, reality than the birds) 
he preferred to give his first atten- 
tion to the rooks, which he found 
the more interesting. He cocked 
his head slightly and screwed up 
his eyes attentively as if the 
raucous voices of the rookery 
were coming very faintly from 
afar; then he declared with satis- 
faction that he could hear. them— 


' though in the confusion of sounds 


actually in .the air about him 
those most clearly distinguishable 
came from a bus changing gear at 
the corner of the main road ‘and 
from the pulsating machinery of 
a small factory in a by-street. 
The cawing of rooks had perhaps 
not been heard at that spot for 
upwards of a hundred years; yet 
Fred declared confidently that he 
heard it, and even Crouch was not 
really sure about the matter. 

The point having been settled to 
his satisfaction, Fred found leisure 
to ask about Mr Wolfringham. 
Who was he ? And why didn’t he 
like the rooks to caw? Crouch, 
who had been expecting the ques- 
tion and waiting for it, feigned 
astonishment. 

“Why, boy, do you mean to 
say you’ve never heard of Harold 
Wolfringham ? Surely everyone 
knows him—Harold Wolfringham, 
collector of miniatures and Chinese 
lacquer, arbiter of fashion, critic, 
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letter-writer, and the most polished 
epigrammatist of his—of our day. 
He lives over there in the big 
house with the portico beyond 
Moor Meadow. And you’ve never 
even heard of him? Well, well!” 

“What is an epi—whet you 
said ?”” Fred asked, wholly un- 
moved and unashamed. 

“One who talks wittily, of 
course.” 

“Oh! But what does he do?” 

“Bless the boy, what more do 
you expect him to do? Apart 
from the epigrams, think of the 
Chinese lacquer, the new styles in 
cravats and periwigs, and the 
letter-writing! Harold Wolfring- 
ham’s day is only twenty-four 
hours, like everybody else’s, and 
there are limits to what one can 
do in that time.” 

Immediately Fred dismissed the 
elegant Mr Wolfringham with the 
casual indifference of youth. It 
was plain that he did not think 
him of sufficient interest to be 
worth discussing further. He began 


to talk about kingfishers, blue-gold 
streaks seen for a split second as 
they flashed over the surface of 


the river. His grandfather had 
watched them flying there. Fred 
spoke as if they were to be seen 
there still. 

Their first expedition had been 
a high success, and Crouch was 
elated ; all his embarrassment and 
shy suspicion that he might be 
merely making a fool of himself 
had vanished long since. As they 
drew near the Sprays’ house Fred 
asked when they could go out 
together again. 

“Next Saturday, if you like,” 
Crouch answered. 

** Can I keep the map til] then ?” 

“You can. Moreover, you can 
study it carefully and decide 
where we shall go next Saturday 
afternoon. Choose anywhere you 
like except Sollingham Marsh, 
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which I bar absolutely. It is 
dangerous even in broad daylight, 
and if dusk came on I wouldn’t 
give a ha’penny for our chance of 
getting out of it again. Did you 
never hear what happened to Sir 
Edward Egan there ?”’ 

** No, what ?”’ Fred asked, screw- 
ing himself round in the chair, for 
about the hundredth time, so as 
to get a better relish for the story 
from the sight of his companion’s 
face. 

** Well, it was before our time, 
certainly—Egan was a renowned 
lawyer and a friend of King James 
—but the marsh has changed 
hardly at all since he lived here- 
abouts. He thought he knew it 
well-enough to try to cross it one 
winter afternoon at dusk and— 
but here we are at home! Any- 
way, two of his retainers took 
lanterns and found him before it 
was too late.” 

If anybody had reminded them 
just then that several large blocks 
of flats called Sollingham Mansions 
now occupied the very middle of 
the marsh where the reckless Sir 
Edward Egan had once so nearly 
met his death, it is unlikely that 
either Crouch or Fred would have 
believed him. 

On reaching home Crouch told 
Sylvia in careful detail where he 
and the boy had been and what 
the eye of imagination had en- 
abled them to see there. He found 
her, as he had known he would, 
an interested and a sympathetic 
audience ; nevertheless, Sylvia was 
surprised by the emergence of this 
new John Crouch whom even she 
had never met before (though occa- 
sionally in the past she had caught 
a swift glimpse of him, fleeting 
and rather furtive). She saw no 
particular reason now to hide her 
surprise. 

' “Tf I had told you a year ago, 
John, that your chief spare-time 
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occupations would ever be resur- 
recting bygone Broxford and push- 
ing a cripple child around in a 
bath-chair, you simply wouldn’t 
have believed me; and I should 
not have believed myself,” she 
~ said. 

Crouch laughed. ‘ Well, it has 
taken a war to send me wandering 
off along these odd side-tracks, and 
war does strange things to all of 
us,” he answered. ‘“‘ But I know 
I should never have done it if 
young Freddie had not happened 
to say what he did say about the 
Pied Piper and the cripple boy. 
It was that which somehow made 
everything fall together into a 
pattern.” 

His wife did not press him to 
explain what was in his mind. But 
she reflected on how he had pursued 
the old legend back to its early 
versions, and on what he had told 
her of the different writers who 
had related the tale of the Pied 
Piper in olden times. Two of them 


had forgotten the cripple boy alto- 


gether; his little tragedy had 
made no impression upon them ; 
for they had been interested in 
grave, important matters—in the 
future of the young generation 
which had migrated to some far 
region, or in the practices of their 
elders left behind in the town. 
Yet the other writer, and the one 
who had retold the old story in 
modern days, had been poets ; 
they at least had had imagination 
enough to be concerned about the 
boy who was left behind. John 
_ was concerned about him too, 
' which perhaps indicated, she 
thought, that there was a strain 
of the poet even in John, though 
he would have denied the accusa- 
tion with embarrassment, perhaps 
even with horror. 

But whether or not John Crouch 
had been gifted with a touch of 
the poet’s imagination, it did not 
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show itself in any effort to dress 
suitably to the excursions into a 
vanished countryside upon which ~ 
he and Fred and the bath-chair 
now set off regularly after lunch 
on Saturdays. Any attempt at 
a@ period costume, however slight 
and inconspicuous, would, of 
course, have been ridiculous; but 
it might have been expected that 
Crouch would have donned some- 
thing a little more appropriate 
to a country ramble than the 
bowler hat, the black overcoat, 
and the neat pin-stripe trousers 
in which he invariably turned up 
at the Sprays’ home. However, 
this point never seemed to occur 
to him. 

Nevertheless, in other respects 
it was strange how strong a hold 
their game of make-believe took 
on them while they were engaged 
in it. After a while they both 
began to have a feeling that they 
knew the lost village of Broxford 
and its surrounding fields and 
farms and orchards hardly less 
well than they knew Broxford the 
commonplace suburb of their ordi- 
nary lives. For one thing, they 
now pored so long and so often 
over the old maps; for another, 
they found it increasingly easy to 
look through the modern features 
of the Broxford scene, and they 
vied with each other in describing 
this or that spot as they pictured 
it to have been—as, according to 
their books and maps, it must once 
have been. And wherever there 
remained an aged tree, a square of 
worn grass at a cross-roads, a few 
surviving yards of dusty hedge, 
or an old-world garden walled in 
from the street, there imagination 
received a powerful stimulus. Once 
or twice, in some out-of-the-way 
corner, they came across a derelict 
building which once, without a 
shadow of doubt, had been a 
barn. 
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Old Joe Spray seemed as if he 
could never stop thanking Crouch 
for what he had done for Fred. 

““You’ve given that kid some- 
thing for his imagination to work 
on, Mr Crouch, and it keeps him 
happy from one Saturday to the 
next planning these ’ere outings,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Why, you’ve took him 
into a different world, in a manner 
of speaking. He has entered into 
this new game that hearty that it 
has been as good for him almost as 
having a spell in the country with 
the other young folks, I do believe. 
In fact, to hear the way he some- 
times talks nowadays, you’d think 
he was in the country.” 

“Yes, he is a very imaginative 
boy, and we both enjoy our rambles 
through old Broxford quite a lot,” 
Crouch replied. 

“It has cured him of his 
moping, that’s sure,” said Joe, 
peering benignly through his spec- 
tacles at the other. “‘ Why, when 


his sisters write to him about 
what they’re doing on the farm, 


do you think he frets to be there 
with them, like he used to? Not 
a bit! He writes back and tells 
them about all the country places 
he has been to himself. Ha, ha, 
ha! Nobody who saw his letters 
would ever guess that it was all 
pretence.” 

“Well, is it all pretence, I 
wonder ?”’ Crouch asked. “I 
mean, can’t one find just as much 
reality by rambling about in time 
as in any other sort of expedition ?”’ 
It was the argument by which he 
had justified their adventure to 
himself at the beginning, and it 
still appeared valid. 

This, however, was a meta- 
physical conception which Joe 
Spray obviously felt to be beyond 
his grasp; he pulled at the lobe 
of his ear and nodded vaguely, 
then steered the conversation back 
to safer ground. 
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“The kid wants you to take 
him next Saturday to look for 
Broadfield Farm, where my gran- 
dad used to work as a boy; he 
found the name in an old letter 
I’ve got at home. But Broadfield 
Farm has been gone these eighty 
years or more. What do you say 
to that, Mr Crouch ?”’ 

“What do I say to that? 
Why, I say we'll find Broadfield 
Farm just as we found Ragwood 
Forest, and the Moor Meadow, 
and the Crossed Hands Inn where 
the gentlemen of the road used to 
forgather, and a score of other 
delightful places too.”’ 

“Well, if I won’t be intruding, 
I’d very much like to walk along 
with you and Fred next Saturday 
and see just what you do find,” 
Joe said. 

“You will be very welcome,” 
Crouch returned. 

And so it came to pass that a 
party of three set out a day or 
two later to search for that Broad- 
field Farm where Grandfather 
Spray and perhaps a few genera- 
tions of Sprays before him had 
toiled amid rustic solitudes in the 
years when the greedy city still 
kept its bounds beyond a far 
horizon. Old Joe Spray regarded 
himself merely as a passenger on 
this journey of exploration, and 
was content for the present to be 
a listener as he trudged along 
beside the bath-chair. He had 
once gone out for a day on a 
so-called mystery tour in a motor- 
coach, when it had been a point 
of honour with all the passengers 
to refrain from questioning the 
driver about their destination ; 
and it appeared to Joe that the 
same rule should be applied now. 
So he trotted along in silence, 
taking no active part in the queer 
game which his companions were 
playing, but admiring the ease 
and completeness with which they 
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slipped away into their world of 
fancy. Fred, from his seat in 
the bath-chair and with his anti- 
quated map as usual on his knees, 
was giving directions about the 
way they had to go, though as 
yet both he and Crouch seemed 
perfectly familiar with it. Joe 
learned from them that he was 
walking, not as he had supposed 
along Cardigan Street (though he 
knew the street well enough, 
coming as he did to draw his 
old-age pension at the post-office 
on the corner and often dropping 
in afterwards at the Bricklayers’ 
Arms), but through Honeysuckle 
Lane. Afterwards they crossed a 
highroad,-struck up another lane 
bordered by elm trees, and came 
out on the common. At least, it 
appeared from what the other 
two were saying that this was 
what they did, although to Joe’s 
less enlightened eye they had 
traversed nothing but two or three 
narrow streets, a passage bordered 
by small back gardens, and a 
stretch of waste ground lavishly 
sown with tins and broken kettles. 

“We ought to be close to the 
farm now by the map,” said Fred. 

Crouch halted and they bent 
their heads over the map. A 
man who was passing, seeing their 
perplexity, stopped to ask whether 
he could help them. This was a 
situation which ‘they had not 
encountered before. To explain 
the circumstances in a few words 
to the stranger seemed impossible, 
and Crouch answered with the 
. Simple truth— 

“We are looking for a farm—a 
place called Broadfield Farm,” he 
said. 

Probably it was only Joe and 
the stranger who really felt that 
there was anything incongruous 
in this statement. 

“Well, if it is farms you're 
looking for, I reckon you’ve come 
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to the wrong place. There aren’t 
any farms in Broxford,” the 
stranger remarked humorously. 
“But,” he added, “there is a 
house called Broadfield at the top 
of the first road on the left. Maybe 
it is that you’re looking for ? ” 

They thanked him and went 
on their way. And it was thus 
that they came at last to Broad- 
field Farm. True, the house 
which bore the name of Broadfield 
was not a farmhouse and obvi- 
ously never had been one. It 
was a somewhat decayed-looking 
residence, perhaps seventy or eighty 
years old, with a big square garden 
in front containing dusty and over- 
grown shrubs, and at the side, 
separated from the garden by a 
path and a hedge, was a row of 
buildings that might once have 
been stables. But the evidence 
of their map and of the name 
together was enough to show them 
that they had reached the end of 
their quest. 

The point was finally settled 
for them, however, by an elderly 
man in shirt-sleeves who emerged 
from behind a holly hedge at 
which he had been clipping, and, 
seeing them staring in through the 
gate, gave them good-day. When 
Crouch asked about the farm, 
explaining that Fred had come 
to find the place where his ances- 
tors had once toiled, the man 
looked surprised and pleased. He 
said it was true that Broadfield 
Farm had occupied that spot— 
indeed, his house had been built 
largely of the bricks from the old 
farmhouse—but he had supposed 
that no one else remembered the 
fact now. Some of the barns 
still stood, he added, pointing to 
the row of buildings beyond the 
hedge ; and the few acres of allot- 
ments behind them were what had 
once been the paddock. 

When he presently turned and 
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went indoors, Crouch and Fred 
still lingered awhile, picturing the 
farm amid its meadows and lanes, 
pointing to their map to show 
which fields were under the plough, 
where the grasslands had been, 
and just where the rutted, miry 
highroad had run through the 
Broadfield demesne. Indeed, there 
had been few of their expeditions 
on which imagination had found 
so much to work upon, and Fred, 
in the highest spirits, continued 
to talk of the farm all the way 
home. 

“In fact, Mr Crouch, you'd 
think to hear him chatter that 
the boy had really been down on 
a farm all day,” Joe remarked 
before they parted. “And yet 


there wasn’t nothing left to see 
of the place, just as I knowed 
there wouldn’t be,’’ he added. 
Crouch was silent for a minute, 
and then repeated— 
*“* Nothing to see? No, perhaps 
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you are right, and it may be 
there wasn’t anything to see. But 
don’t you think there may perhaps 
have been something to hear ? 
That day when Fred talked about 
the Pied Piper I told him it 
might be that the Piper would 
come back one day and play to 
the cripple boy left behind ; though 
I don’t know that I meant much 
by it at the time, it has come 
true, in a way. For it suddenly 
dawned on me that the name of 
the Piper is Pan, the shepherd’s 
god; and the pipes of Pan are 
the music of the countryside, you 
know. They were familiar enough 
in Broxford once; they may be 
so again one day, I dare say, when 
the cities have retreated once more 
within their proper bounds. And 
Fred, you know, can hear them 
faintly even now.” 

“What a couple you and our 
young Fred are for your fairy- 
tales, Mr Crouch !’”’ Joe chuckled. 








THE GREEN FRONTIER. 


BY J. M. N. 


A patcH of snow became ani- 
mated and resolved itself into a 
hare spraying his belly with spurts 
of snow. He was after grass 
still headed with summer grain 
and every day more difficult to 
find as the thick winter crust 
increased in depth. He laid bare 
a stick of scented wood, nibbled 
and sniffed at it, stroked it 
with excited cat-like movements, 
smeared his whiskers against it, 
curveted with dancing jumps. 
The urge of the spring running 
was in him, and his nose quivered. 
Deep slim imprints from his feet 
circled the stick. Under tree 
shadows a deer waded in drifts. 
She scrubbed bark from the tree 
with her tongue. The snow froze 
her; she had waded in it for 


months. Later, when the grass 


was uncovered, she and _ her 
kind would die in hundreds of 
sickness brought on by too long 
a winter. She huddled over the 
cold ache. Deer and _ wolves 
came through the high mountains 
from Poland, fugitives from the 
intense cold there. It was the 
coldest winter in man’s memory, 
and bad for both man and beast. 
Man and beast came furtively 
to the ‘green frontier’ to escape 
a world colder and grimmer than 
death. 

Wind had threshed the frontier 
posts with snow and plastered 
them with it. Snow plastered 
the guard-houses so that only 
slow-moving smoke picked out 
the positions held by Germans 
or Hungarians, Russians or 
Rumanians. Out of this dead- 
whiteness trees thrust themselves 
in their various kinds, or a sudden 


rock, swept of its burden, showed 
@ mountain peak. 

The deer, with a sudden plunge, 
rid herself of one drift to sink in 
another, her nostrils opened wide. 
The hare flattened himself against 
the snow and was lost. They were 
startled by the sigh of snow cut 
sharply by ski, and a slim young 
figure wrapped in a sheet flashed 
into view, blue eyes blazing, fair 
hair trickling under the sheet ; 
her cheeks pink, panting from 
flight. She reached to a branch 
as she slid under it, caught it, 
and steadied herself. All she had 
known in her sixteen years was 
behind her, she was lonelier than 
Eve in a new world. Leaning 
against a tree she studied the 
world, perhaps not aware that the 
frontier she had passed was still 
dangerously near; then she van- 
ished, breaking her own trail, 
and melting into the pall that was 
on top of the earth, until the 
flutter of the sheet she wore was 
lost. She found a road marked 
with sledge-runners and strewn 
with straw and manure that was 
covered with a thin veneer of 
snow, showing where horse and 
man hammered a patient way to a 
distant village. Other ski had 
borne other girls over the green 
frontier all through the long 
winter, at night or chancing the 
thin light of day; some spurred 
by their own horror, others sped 
by frantic parents, with all that 
remained of the family fortune 
sewn in their garments, choosing 
the grimness of winter and the 
bread of strangers for their off- 
spring, rather than the mercy of 
the conqueror. In and out went 
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other little girls, stealthy as mice, 
hearts high with courage, seeking 
@ parent, carrying a message, 
finding a child. 

“Run, babies, run!” The cry 
was as sharp as the shot which 
followed it. A woman fell in the 
snow, and two tiny children sped 
from her. 

** Run, babies, run!” All that 
was alive poured into words flung 
by the last breath of a distracted 
woman. Clap of shots from the 
Rumanian side, and snow spurted 
in front of the Russian guards, 
uncomfortably close; they flung 
up their hands, heavy in sheep- 
skins, and ran back to their own 
frontier. The children recognised 
friends by instinct, and ran straight 
into the arms of the Rumanian 
guard. He caught them, wheeled, 
and raced to the warmth of the 
guard-house with them. The 


woman lying in the snow never 
stirred. 

The wind covered the woman 
with waves of snow before night 


closed down, and she was under 
the snow until the spring; and 
before the spring others lay with 
her, including the sentry who 
had saved her babies; for life 
and death bed very close together 
on the green frontier. 

It twists round every conquered 
frontier in Europe, and is whis- 
pered of as the green frontier ; 
for it is the ‘ underground’ way 
leading both to danger and safety, 
and those who pass it carry their 
lives in their hands. When Poland 
fell in September it was an open 
way both into Hungary and 
Rumania. Sympathetic guards 
took no count of the cars that 
streamed through, or of the num- 
bers toiling on foot. But as 
country after country fell it became 
closed, and those who passed did 
so at their own peril. I do not 
propose to tell of the secrets of the 
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green frontier ; those are for post- 
war recounting, when adventures 
and misadventures can be recalled 
without spelling disaster for any- 
one; but I can touch on the 
manner of people who slipped in 
and out bent on service or on 
escape. . 


When mankind is in desperate 
straits prophecy always rises from 
the obscurity into which pros- 
perity has thrust it. It answers 
the need of the hour and dis- 
appears again. Many of these 
Polish people whetted the courage 
that is naturally theirs by carry- 
ing with them copies of old 
prophecies. Some of these I 
have had translated roughly by 
one of the fugitives who passed 
the green frontier in the early 
days of the war. 

Count Wielopolski, a mystic, 
received through his familiar the 
following prophecy in verse in 
1893. It was kept in the museum 
at Krakow as a curiosity, but 
before the war in January 1939 
it was printed in a Warsaw news- 
paper. Here is the text of it, 
briefly, in prose :— 


1893. After two decades (i.e., 
after 1913) the firmament of 
heaven will throw fire from the 
clouds, and there will be a great 
war. At this time will be accom- 
plished the prophecy of Werny- 
hora, an old Ukranian peasant, a 
wandering bard, who prophesied 
in the middle of the eighteenth 
century and sang of the future of 
the Polish people. Before the 
prophecy could be fulfilled the 
whole world would run with blood. 


Poland will rise out of the ashes 
of the world, and two eagles will 
fall (Russia and Germany). For a 
long time after this the fate of 
Poland is dark; there is distress 
and restlessness among the people. 


After thirty years (i.¢., after 
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1923) of tears and sorrow there 
will come a single great heart 
(Pilsudski), who will bring about 
a miraculous union of the people. 


The Black Eagle will spoil the 
sign of the cross (swastika is spoilt 
sign of cross) and will spread his 
wings over two countries, which 
will fall, and nobody will help them 
(Austria and Czechoslovakia). 


But the Black Eagle will come 
to the cross-roads when wishing 
to impose his will on others he 
directs himself to the East. He 
will return with a broken wing. 
(Poland, 1939, Russia seizes half 
spoils.) 


The Spoilt Cross makes a union 
with the Hammer. They become 
aggressors and partitioners of 
Poland, but they will keep nothing 
of what they gain, and the pro- 
vince of Muzury (East Prussia) 
will come back to Poland, and 
Danzig will be the Polish port. 


All the world will run red with 
blood during the heavy struggle 


with the boastful Teutons. When 
the North is threatened by the 
East (Finland-Russia) it will make 
a union remaining in four parts. 


The Lion in the West (Britain) 
will be badly betrayed by one 
whom he had freed (Belgium). He 
and the Cock (France) will make 
an alliance to defend the Little 
Lion (Belgium), and he will put 
@ young man on the throne of the 
Little Lion (unfulfilled as yet). 
The Lion will be betrayed by his 
Ally. 


The forces of those people who 
made turbulent the peace of the 
‘ whole world will be broken for 
centuries, and mankind will give 
their hands in -brotherly love. 
The enemy will go to far lands. 


In the East where the Sun rises 
(Japan) the Hammer will be 
broken, and the steppes in the 
East will be swept with fire. 
When the Eagle which is the 
Spoilt Cross, with the Hammer, 
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occupy foreign fields their armies 
will be cut to pieces on the shores 
of a river. 


White Russia and the Ukraine 
will come to the help of the 
Polish Flag; they will struggle 
together with the army of the 
Hammer. The White Polish Eagle 
will reach the shores of the Black 
Sea, returning to his ancient roads 
(1569, before partitioning). 


Witebzk, Odessa, Kiew, and 
Czerkasy will be the bastions of 
Europe, and the barbarians will 
flee into Asia in fear for centuries. 


Warsaw will be the centre of 
Europe, but Poland will have 
three capitals. The Asiatic (Japan) 
who is struggling with the Dragon 
will leave the far-lying marshes, 
and the Dragon (China) will renew 
his face. 


The Bear (Russia) will fall after 
a second warlike expedition (first 
against Finland). The Danube 
will again be the centre of power 
and riches. Peace will be con- 
cluded in Warsaw, and three kings 
will lead their horses to drink in 
the Danube. 


Three rivers will give three 
crowns to the King, who will be 
anointed in Krakow, and the four 
countries on the frontiers of Poland 
will swear allegiance. 


Hungary and Poland will join 
hands. Three countries, together 
with Rumania, will make eternal 
union under the majesty of the 
Polish throne. 


The Tartar from the Crimea 
will come to the river. Although 
he does not change his religion 
he will request to be under Polish 
protection, and will remain always 
loyal. 


There will arise a Poland from 
sea to sea; but you must wait for 
this half a century (1943). The 
goodness of God will protect you 
always; therefore endure and pray. 
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In the library of a museum in 
Belgium there has been kept an- 
other prophecy which has a bear- 
ing on the date 1943. This, in 
Latin, was deposited by a Polish 
refugee who fled there after the 
revolution in 1830— 


** Quando Marcus Pascham dabit 
Tune Polonia triumphabit, 
Turcus Moschos confudabit 
Totus mundus vae clamabit !”’ 


Easter falls on St Mark’s Day 
on 25th April 1943! 


To return to Wernyhora, the 
old wandering Ukranian bard who 
is quoted by Count Wielopolski 
in the first verse of his prophecy, 
he sings’ that Poland will be free 
and powerful for ever when 
‘““Turkish horses drink in Polish 
rivers !”’ 

Nostradamus in French pro- 
claims that the Lion would be 
betrayed by its Ally in 1940, and 
defeated in arms in the same 
year. That thirteen countries 
would fall. That France would 
be occupied, but that the advance 
would stop at Poitiers, from which 
time the tide would turn against 
the enemy. 

There is kept in the Vatican yet 
another prophecy which has a 
bearing on the times, but this has 
never been allowed to be pub- 
lished, and only fragments have 
leaked out. It is by St John 
Boseo. It ends by saying that 
after the occupation of Rome by 
the forces of the Muscovite invader, 
the Pope will leave the Vatican 
walking over the slain bodies of 
his cardinals. 

These prophecies, forerunners 
or offshoots of the main one, are 
chiefly concerned with the future 
of Poland, but for those to whom 
the ultimate fate of the Lion in 
the West is of vital importance 
it is said that he “‘ will reach the 
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height of his glory when an 
Elizabeth shall again sit on the 
throne.” 

There is fine substance in these 
prophecies, especially when read 
in the original verses. They pass 
from hand to hand, or by word 
of mouth, in the countries along 
the green frontier, so that not 
only Poles pencil out the verses 
as they are fulfilled, and eagerly 
read into every political move 
another notch in the rod the 
Dictators are pickling for them- 
selves. They are meat for all, 
but not for the old German boat- 
man I met fishing in the quiet 
Danube reaches not far from 
Budapest in August. My boat- 
man, a Hungarian, hailed him— 

“You must be on the top of 
the world with all this winning ! ” 

** We win, and we win, and we 
win. Last war we won, and we 
won, and we won. I’m sick of 
this winning,” growled the old 
man, casting his line. His belief 
in the future was much less than 
the Poles who had lost their all. 


A have still to meet a defeated 


Pole. They laughed at the ridi- 
culous headline in the Rumanian 
papers as propaganda against Eng- 
land became more violent and 
the Iron Guard emerged from the 
jails and camps where they had 
been cast when our prestige was 
high. It requires good nerves to 
be unmoved at midnight, with 
newsboys crying special editions 
of their papers: ‘‘ CAPITULATION 
or Lonpon Martrer or Hours.” 
“PsycHosia PaRacHuTist. NEw 
EPIDEMIC SHAKES ALL ENGLAND.” 
** ATTACK DECISIVE AGAINST 
ENGLAND. CULMINATING POINT 
REACHED.” These are a few 
headings taken at random from 
newspapers, under Government 
control, in a country pretending 
to be neutral. At the same time 
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a certain minister replied to a 
question put point-blank by an 
American— 

““We expect England to win, 
we hope England will win; but 
the English are gentlemen, and 
so we expect them to restore our 
country and forget. We know the 
Germans will not.” My astonished 
friend exclaimed when telling the 
story— 

“Could any 
yellow !” 

The unmanageable Poles refused 
_ to be controlled by either German 
or Rumanian. If things got too 
hot in one country, the green 
frontier led to another. 

A young man decided to return 
to Poland last winter for his 
parents. He went off on ski, and 
vanished over the frontier in the 
folds of a snowstorm. In these 
first savage months of the defeat 
nobody expected to see him again. 
He wandered about Poland, and 
by a series of miracles discovered 
his parents. His father, a marked 
man by virtue of being one of the 
leading men of literature in Poland, 
flung himself into the adventure 
of escape. His mother was less 
enthusiastic, but, being his mother, 
fell in with his plans. They came in 
the spring to the green frontier, to a 
place he knew, and silent as wolves 
slipped through the German lines at 
dead of night. It was a wild place 
of mountain crag and stream. The 
father told me the story— 

“Dawn came on us in No Man’s 
Land, and the light came too 
. quickly behind us. I suddenly 
felt I would vomit from fear, and 
my wife shook so that I thought 
she might fall. But the boy was 
smiling. A Hungarian guard 
passed by us, but didn’t look. I 
felt we stood like giants with the 
light coming behind us. Each 
time he passed he paced nearer, 
sometimes ten paces, sometimes 


people be more 
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more. Perhaps he thought we 
were boulders. What to do? 
Fo run back! Impossible! My 
God! I sweated in the icy cold. 
I dared not look at my wife or 
the boy. The guard never looked, 
but he came nearer. He passed 
as slowly as if he was thinking 
out a chess problem. Perhaps 
because of our great feelings the 
good God made us invisible. His 
line crept to us. He spoke in 
German without turning his head, 
without changing his slow pacing 
—‘I don’t see you. You don’t 
see me. When I have passed 
walk straight on until you reach 
the first village. Go to the fifth 
house.’ It was hard to move, but 
we followed his directions. The 
fifth house was ready for us, and 
had been for two months. There 
was food and clothing. After a 
few days the guard came to the 
house. Again I was frightened, 
but he reassured me. ‘It is my 
duty,’ he said; ‘here are papers 
for you.’ He gave us instructions, 
and in a few days we were safely 
in Budapest.” 

Another well-known Polish writer 
swam the Dnieper with his type- 
writer on his head. It was all he 
escaped with. 

I met a man at peace with him- 
self. If hair could stand on end 
at a story of human feeling, then 
mine rose. 

He was swept out of Poland in 
the first frantic days with the 
retreating army. Later he heard 
that his wife had been sent to 
Turkestan and his five children 
to an orphanage in Russia. He 
had an estate in the Carpathians, 
where he had lived pleasantly as 
a moderately rich man. He bred 
good horses and cattle. His ser- 
vants had grown old on the place. 
After France fell he realised that 
his return to Poland was further 
off than ever, and he was seized 
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with the itch to go back. Dressed 
as a peasant he passed through 
the frontier and made his way to 
his own estate. Locusts had visited 
the place. It was stripped bare. 
His dogs had gone. His horses 
had gone. His old servants had 
been shot and maltreated for 
trying to save things for him. A 
guard of five men lived in the 
ruins. 

They took him for a wandering 
Russian, and he went inside and 
settled for the night. He was 
regaled with stories of the last 
moments of his own people. His 
great hatred steadied his nerves, 
and so they ate and drank together ; 
then— 

“They went prayerless to bed, 
but I prayed for the strength of 
ten men and the subtlety of the 
devil; andthenIslept!” Picture 
the scene. The house that had 
been despoiled and the six sleeping 
men—wreckers and avenger ! 

The next day was simplicity 
itself. He waylaid them singly as 


they went about their several 
occasions, and into each ear he 
poured the whispered story of 


buried treasure. The appetite 
for gain of these modern Utopians 
proved no less than that of other 
men. He tempted them one by 
one to the same cliff path, pounced 
on them, and flung them a thousand 
feet below. 

“Then I was at peace! I took 
some of my own Polish earth into 
exile with me, and returned by the 
green frontier.” 

One of my friends holds the 
record for passing that frontier. 
He knows it all. He is a major, 
and was taken prisoner when 
Poland fell. A prison camp in 
Germany was his lot, but he 
escaped and made his way back 
to Poland. Word reached him 
that he was wanted in France. 
He slipped from Poland into 
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Hungary. There he was again 
in a prison camp. He escaped 
into Jugoslavia, made his way 
down through Greece, and finally 
to France. When France fell he 
fought his way with his com- 
panions into Switzerland, where 
he was interned. But the intern- 
ment camp was not for him. He 
was wounded in the leg, but un- 
daunted. Again he escaped. This 
adventure took him right across 
Italy by foot. He had been a 
pilot in the Italian army in the 
last war, and received an Italian 
decoration. When Italy entered 
the war against us he put the 
ribbon of the decoration in his 
pocket. As an escapee he pinned 
this ribbon on his uniform, and 
unaccosted walked the _ entire 
breadth of Italy and into Jugo- 
slavia. Later he joined me with 
@ group of other men on British 
territory. No man knows the 
green frontier better than he. 

Another of our group is the man 
who still holds the world’s, record 
for holding out against German 
mechanised columns. His division 
was fighting in Poland until the 
thirty-fifth day. He also got 
word he was ‘ wanted in France,’ 
and slipped from prison camp to 
prison camp through the green 
frontier. 

Remarkable stories were carried 
in and out of Poland. One man 
wandered for four months through 
German and Russian occupied 
Poland. He returned to Bucarest 
with interesting gleanings. The 
Russians had opened their prison 
camps and encouraged the Polish 
army to reform itself under its 
own officers. They were to wear 
@ star in their caps, but under the 
star was to be a tiny Polish eagle. 
The soldiers were told— 

“You have made a great fuss 
because we broke up your families 
and sent your women and children 
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away. Later you will thank us, 
for this part of Europe will be a 
battlefield again.” 

The Russians cleared all the 
inhabitants away from the frontier, 
and then the peasants began to 
escape into Rumania, and with 
them others came disguised as 
peasants. From the prisons they 
were packed into came stories both 
grim and enlightening. 

Russian soldiers going into the 
peasant homes in Poland were 
astonished at the riches they 
found. They fingered the em- 
broidered linen Poland is famous 
for, erying— 

“Ts this really yours ?” 

“You mean no one will take it 
from you!” 

“You are allowed to keep it!” 

Officers billeted in a friend’s 
house entered his bedroom at 
midnight. 

“Don’t be afraid,” they said ; 
** we only want to show our friends 
how the bourgeoisie live. We have 


seen nothing like it in our country.” 
Pyjamas particularly interested 
them, and they sighed as they 


fingered the sheets. Their friends 
who were visiting them sighed too. 

“There is nothing like it in 
Russia,” they said; “do you 
always sleep like this ?” 


When the forest shook out its 
leaves and the last snows dis- 
appeared, the green frontier in 
Rumania was pleasant enough. 
Wild gipsies wandered about, their 
children as naked as when they 
came into the world; the women 
braided with gold coins and trin- 
kets; the men with long hair and 
beards, innocent of the comb as 
wild asses. They lived on what 
they ‘ gathered,’ a good background 
to the easy-going, pleasure-loving 
Rumanian, who would sell his 
soul before facing the discomfort 
of the ‘narrow way ’—Rumania 
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with its lip-sticked army officers ! 
The soldiers were threadbare 
enough. They were used by 
their officers for money-making, 
and were hired out to work in 
the fields or forests in gangs, so 
that Polish colonels were some- 
times asked by their Rumanian 
compeers how much they could 
make out of their soldiers. 

When the whispered menace 
became a grim reality, the vast 
Rumanian army found itself dis- 
mayed. It was shouted through 
the country that the advancing 
Russian officers ordered them to 
lie down on their faces on either 
side of the road in order to avoid 
incidents. This is probably not 
true, but it is an indication of 
what the people of the country 
thought of their own army. What 
is true is that the Russians pulled 
up the wooden frontier pegs each 
night and advanced a little farther, 
and as they advanced landowners 
retreated with such goods as they 
could carry away. The costly 
Carol Line, boasted of as the most 
astonishing line of defence in the 
world, never came into use. It 
is a line of fire, fed by an elaborate 
system of sprays, which only a 
country rich in oil could have 
conceived. 

Rumanians who felt the dis- 
honour of their politics told pathetic 
stories of former deeds of valour. 
They told of the famous Plesti 
regiment, which during the last 
war turned out in its nightshirts, 
when the Russians, who held the 
line, evaporated at a moment’s 
notice. They ran through the 
night in a snowy mid-winter and 
scrambled into the ghostly empty 
places and manned the trenches 
before the advancing Germans 
got there. They froze in their 
places until runners came panting 
to them with their clothing. Even 
today, in memory of that event, 
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the Ploesti regiment marches with 
its nightshirt over its uniform, 
and it is said that representatives 
sent to the Coronation of the King 
were nearly turned out of the 
places of honour reserved for them 
in Westminster Abbey by the 
‘attendants, who could not make 
out what manner of serving men 
they could be. 

Floors were washed with petrol 
in Rumania at a time when cars 
had practically disappeared from 
the streets in Hungary, and those 
that were to be had reeked most 
evilly of synthetic petrol, which 
had to be pepped up with alcohol 
every fifteen minutes or so. 
Hungary went butterless, and geese 
and pigs vanished over the green 
frontier into Germany on their 
feet, when it was murmured that 
too many animals went by the 
legitimate way and that the 
country would be starved. For 
people dared to murmur in Hun- 
gary as late as September! The 


hotels and pensions were filling 


with Germans who came from 
Austria in order to get a few 
nights’ sleep. Germans went 
farther afield for the same pur- 
pose, right down into Rumania, 
where they forgathered with the 
Fifth Column. In both Hungary 
and Rumania German women 
travelled about with large suit- 
cases: sometimes six cases to one 
woman. No village was too small 
for them to visit, and they went 
by rail and air. They were glori- 
fied scavengers, raking up supplies 
of drugs from the most distant 
chemists’ shops, especially glycerine. 
This tells its own tale. I have 
waited patiently for my turn 
beside them in the customs, so 
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my knowledge is that of bitter 
experience. 

While Europe was falling Buca- 
rest rose, in giddy sky-scrapers, 
narrow and unlovely, overwhelm- 
ing the old town. It was said that 
peace would have to be signed in 
Bucarest, for only there would a 
palace be left to sign in. 


All roads eventually lead to 
the sea, and so do the roads from 
the green frontier, and the last 
stage is taken on a ship battered 
with service. At the moment 
she must be nameless; but she 
plies wherever there is need for 
her. She was due for the breaking 
yards when the war began, but 
slipped out of harbour gunless, 
and. has travelled unarmed ever 
since. She smuggled her human 
freight from the Baltic in the 
early days of the war. Finland 
knew her, and Norway. She 
laboured at Dunkirk. Since then 
the south of France has known 
her, and the countries in the south- 
east. She has never had time to 
pick up guns or to renew her paint. 
She limps along with a terrific list, 
a battered old tramp. The captain 
told me that in all the weeks he 
has worked in the Mediterranean 
he has not seen one Italian sub- 
marine, one Italian fighting ship, 
or one Italian fighting plane. He 
has tramped the sea from end to 
end, without hurry and with full 
human cargo, and has twice sat 
listening to the Rome broadcast 
proclaiming that he has been sunk. 
He is, of course, one of many 
pursuing a lonely way until such 
time as is sung of in prophecy— 

** When Turkish horses drink in Polish 
rivers |” 
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_BY CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. 


THE boy I have principally in 
mind celebrated his twentieth 
birthday yesterday. But there 
are hundreds like him: some even 
younger; others, of course, a 
year or two older. Most of them 
have a hot ambition to be posted 
to fighters, where the real action 
promises, as they say; but the 
wise rulings of the Senior Com- 
mand have decreed that they 
shall serve the Coastal Command— 
which is, if they only knew it, the 
most varied of all the branches of 
the Royal Air Force. 

Indeed, when a couple of these 
boys recently made application 
for transfer, their Group Captain 
—a wise veteran of less than forty 
—said, his eyes twinkling: ‘“ We 
like to keep the brainy ones in the 
Coastal; anyone can be a fighter.” 

So they rest content with the 
réle allotted to them, or affect 
contentment. 

If you take this sample boy and 
study his career you get a fairly 
sound impression of the life led 
by his scores of eager young com- 
rades, between whom, for valour, 
endurance, sportsmanship, and 
those other qualities that go to 
make up the modern Knighthood 
of the Air, there is nothing to 
choose. They are valiants: chil- 
dren-in-arms. 

In the sixteen months of war 
they have seen and experienced 
more excitements, emotions, des- 
perate hazards, and _ incredible 
adventures than most septuagen- 
arians. Each working day brings 
them more juggling with life and 
death than any crusading squire 
in search of the golden spurs knew 
in a dozen years. 


“Yes, his flak did get us a 
bit,” said the boy of my most 
immediate interest. ‘But we 
managed to make a perfectly good 
landing at our own station; and 
we’d done our job according to 
plan.” That job was sinking an 
enemy troopshjp of some fifteen 
thousand tons as it sneaked down 
the captured coast to add its load 
to the millions of intending in- 
vaders who propose to trample 
Britain into the primitive slime. 

Someone else told me the rest 
of the story. This pilot found it 
necessary to dive within twenty 
feet of the sea to launch his aerial 
torpedo with real hope of success. 
That in itself is a tricky business, 
even when carefully rehearsed, 
since the state of the sea must be 
taken into account and the exact 
behaviour of the aircraft: flying 
at something like three hundred 
miles per hour, a fraction’s aberra- 
tion might cause a touch-down— 
inevitably fatal. But, at this low 
level and flying directly towards 
the target-ship, the aircraft is in 
the bearing not only of anti- 
aircraft guns but also of the deck 
armament, which means_ that 
doubly heavy fire can be thrown 
at the menace. To launch an 
adequate torpedo the pilot must 
approach closely: within easy 
range of pom-poms and heavy 
machine-guns. One pom-pom shell 
hit the Beaufort’s wind-screen, 
shattered it—although it was made 
of non-breakable glass—splintered 
the. pilot’s flying goggles, and filled 
his eyes with powdered glass, 
causing excruciating pain and tem- 
porary blindness. It would have 
been easy to swerve and climb: 
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the natural instinct of a wounded 
airman; but this ex-VIth Form 
boy held on. By vigorous blinking 
he cleared his sight enough to 
distinguish a blur that was a 
ship. He gave the word to launch 
the torpedo, which, travelling 
much slower than the aircraft, 
had not reached its mark by 
the time the Beaufort roared 
over the ship. But the rear- 
gunner—an Edgar Wallace addict, 
who, after this kind of variety, 
always returned to a thriller for 
real excitement—gleefully reported 
a hit. According to the report 
given to the interrogating officer 
at base, the troopship simply 
disintegrated :* breaking in the 
middle and foundering within a 
couple of minutes. 

The Beaufort’s navigator was 
also a skilled pilot. Seeing his 
captain’s plight, he entreated per- 
mission to take over the con- 
trols; but as each fresh blink 
gave clearer vision, the pilot 
decided to stay where he was, 
especially as enemy fighters were 
approaching and evasive action 
was urgently necessary. This par- 
ticular type of aircraft has a high 
speed performance. Two Me. 109’s 
came in to attack. There was a 
patch of cloud, but it was pretty 
high. One Me. sat on our T.-B.’s 
tail, the other stabbed upwards 
from below. This was excellent 
fun for the excitement-loving rear- 
gunner, a Scot. He worked his 
weapons to terrific effect ; one Me. 
sheered off, with chunks of fabric 
falling—‘“‘ For a’ the worrld like 
leaves in Vallombrosa,”’ the classic- 
ally minded rear-gunner explained. 
“I doot if he reached hame.” 
The second Me. continued to attack, 
but vigorous climbing got -the 
aircraft into the friendly cloud, 
course was instantly altered, and 
by the time the cloud was passed 
through, the Me. was hopelessly 
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bewildered and so far astern that 
pursuit was a waste of time. 
“I hit him, too!” the rear- 
gunner claimed. “His engine 
smoked good an’ proper!” 

“And then what?” 
questioned. 

“I went back to my Edgar 
Wallace,” he replied. ‘“‘I’d got 
to a crisis when yon Huns inter- 
fered.” 

The damaged pilot had every 
excuse for making a crash landing 
at the nearest station; he kept 
on, suffering added pain and dis- 
comfort, until he touched down 
with perfect precision on his own 
air-field. He said nothing of his 
injury until the interrogating officer 
asked why his eyes were streaming 
and his face bloodstained. 

“I thought, if I said nothing, 
it would clear up and I’d be 
allowed on another op. flight next 
night,” he admitted. As it was, 
he was sent to an eye specialist, 
who picked broken glass from his 
eyeballs and sent him home on a 
week’s sick leave, during which 
time he was the most impatient 
airman I have ever met. Return- 
ing, he was passed fit for full 
flying duties, a fact he announced 
with glee; and on the night of 
return he was up and away again ; 
but on this occasion slight altera- 
tions had been made to his air- 
craft, thanks to a highly efficient 
ground crew. Instead of a 
*“mouldy’ he carried a full and 
devastating load of bombs—H.E. 
for the most part—which he loosed 
over one of Hitler’s invasion 
ports. He had got the habit of 
low-flying whilst loosing off tor- 
pedoes. On this occasion he came 
down to some two hundred feet 
above the locked and swaying 
barges, tugs, tank-carrying vessels, 
transports, and the whole armada 
of frightfulness before releasing his 
terrible load. 


he was 
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“And we dodged a lot of flak 
that way,” he reported in a 
satisfied manner. “I expect the 
Hun was afraid to hit his own 
ships; we were hardly touched. 
And every bomb registered: one 
was down a troop-ship’s funnel. 
We stirred Flushing up a good 
bit. A routine job, of course.” 

This was not nonchalance. It 
was not affectation. To these 
modern miracle workers there is 
nothing sensational in their aston- 
ishing feats, and they claim very 
little praise. They joined the 
R.A.F. to be able to serve the 
country in her hour of need. True, 
they also sought a career: they 
admit that quite frankly. The 
Air was the profession of today 
and tomorrow. And it promised 
the ultimate great adventure that 
peace-time offered. 

Take this boy’s approach to life. 
When he passed into the VIth 
Form of his school—a minor public 
school—his views of the future 
were nebulous; he had no set 
plan. His father, from the age 
of first breeches, knew the sea 
was the only mistress he could 
ever serve; and despite opposi- 
tion, to sea he went, and saw such 
wonders as the Lord had to offer 
in the vasty deep, and he never 
regretted that childish choice. 
If anything, this son’s tastes 
leaned towards racing motor-cycles. 
These and Meccano. The sea 
offered no inducements to him. 
Then his elder brother returned 
from colourful flying adventures 
on the North-West Frontier, where 
he had won a ‘gong’ for good 
work against disturbed Frontier 
tribes. This elder brother im- 
mediately became a hero for the 
youngster’s worship. And hero- 
worship can be an excellent thing 
when careers are in question. 
Whether the parent inspired the 
gentle plot or not hardly matters ; 
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but elder brother invited younger 
to visit his station. Once there 
he took him for a hop in a Wel- 
lington: a short run only—all 
round the British Isles. He even 


allowed him at the controls for 
incredible moments. 

“Td like to try for Cranwell,” 
said the child, returning to the 
It was as simple as 


home-nest. 
that. 

But he was as yet too young. 
He had won his School Certificate ; 
but at least another year must 
elapse before he was eligible to 
try his fate. Now, I claim no 
credit for suggesting to his head- 
master that an Air Training Corps 
should be formed at that school, 
although my suggestion was three 
years ahead of the Air Ministry’s. 
The argument was that ordinary 
school lore, as taught to the VIth 
and Upper VIth Forms, was of 
scanty value to potential air- 
pilots; but that ground work— 
drill, engineering experience, the 
elements of discipline and theo- 
retical tuition in navigation, geog- 
raphy, air tactics—might well be 
of inestimable worth. The sugges- 
tion was put forward, and it was 
turned down. I argued that if a 
boy—not allowed into the air as 
a pilot until he was verging on 
eighteen—might swat up the non- 
flying details of his profession in 
youth, as soon as he attained that 
early maturity he could concen- 
trate on flying pure and simple. 
But a layman’s hints lacked weight 
—until three years were past. 
However, the Head did start an 
Army Class for the Service-minded ; 
and it was instantly the most 
popular feature of that school. 

So that, when the time was 
ripe, it appeared as if the boy 
would walk into Cranwell without 
even the trouble of knocking at 
the door. But—the official vision 
was astigmatised ; that year only 
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a bare score of vacancies existed 
—for hundreds of candidates. The 
Selection Committee turned the 
boy down and half broke his 
heart. What did he lack? A 
certain glibness of speech? A 
maturity that enabled him to 
approach that formidable tribunal 
without nervousness? I do not 
know. There was no room for 
him in the R.A.F. College. 

“A short-service commission, 
then,” I recommended ; and within 
countable days he was on his way 
to the Elementary Flying Training 
School along with a small batch 
of similar aspirants, himself the 
youngest of them all, having 
scraped through the age-test by 
hours. 

There he fell into the crafty 
hands of sagacious men: men of 
high flying repute, heroes to such 
as he. The R.A.F. picked its 
instructors wisely. Flying, and 
the applied arts to flying, mattered 
most of all. Squad-drill and pipe- 
clay were subordinated to specialist 
tuition. The story of the training 
months is worth hearing; but as 
he was not then a Coastwise man 
it does not have a place in this 
record. But the R.A.F. developed 
every latent quality in his cosmos ; 
it appealed to his intelligence, it 
made no attempt at mass produc- 
tion of robot flying men. Each 
entity was considered an individual 
—since individualism is the one 
factor that counts most of all in 
this ultra-modern trade. 

“Never was so much owed 
by so many to so few!” The 
real reason for that debt is 
this same individualism, which 
made each pilot a strategist and 
tactician on his own account. His 
first solo flight engendered self- 
respect and self-confidence. 

He was recalled from leave in 
September 1938— when Neville 
Chamberlain went to Munich. He 
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seemed very young to be going to 
war: a stripling indeed; but he 
went as if to a gay party. His 
one regret was that thus far he 
was not fully trained; but his 
hope was that if the enemy broke 
over with massed air-power, even 
the semi-trained would be allowed 
a hand in the grim game. A few 
hundred other boys felt the same. 
1938 faded into vague blurs of 
uneasy peace. A new seriousness 
affected this cadet. IT was sure 
to come; but with luck he would 
be fully qualified to lend a hand 
when the Big Show broke. 

To some extent he lost his boy- 
ishness. He concentrated on the 
art of delivering death. When 
he talked—crisply and sparsely— 
he mentioned details of training 
that were designed to annoy the 
potential enemy. Yet, even so, 
when on trifling leave, he returned 
to boyhood, fetched out his rusting 
Meccano, and—designed aircraft. 
He had developed individual 
theories. 

One day he came home in mufti, 
for this was still peace-time, and 
hours later casually produced an 
horizon-blue tunic from his suit- 
case. “‘ Look pretty, don’t they ?”’ 
he asked. He had got his ‘ wings’ 
—a hundred hours in the air had 
qualified him for that distinction : 
tantamount today to the golden 
spurs that once twinkled on a 
young knight’s heels. ‘ Only,” 
he said, “‘ they won’t have me for 
fighters.” He had developed a 
flair for navigation; he was too 
useful to be thrown away as a 
shock-troop. 

War found him ready, and the 
Coastal Command had work for 
him. He was, with his navigator, 
at dinner one night in Mess when 
a report was received that a U-boat 
had been sighted at the Channel 
mouth. He was first-duty pilot. 
There was a moon, a stiffish breeze 
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that white-capped the narrow seas. 
He hurried to his aircraft, already 
warmed up and equipped. Taking 
the air, they flew in the indicated 
direction. They flew high, because 
the new strategy demanded it. 
But not too high to spot a foreign 
object among the bobble that 
brightened the sea. 

**He almost threw a shadow,” 
he said. “He was there all 
right, waiting for a convoy. 
Because we were high he had not 
heard us. We cut out the engine 
and dived. First bomb missed ; 
he tried a crash dive, but we 
beat him to it. Got him fair and 
square. We went low, of course.” 

‘How did you feel?” was a 
parent’s natural query. “Like 
committing murder ?” 

“Td seen a ship torpedoed a 
day or two before,” he replied, his 
young face hard as teak. They 
literally blew that U-boat out of 
the water; but they also wire- 
lessed the shore to ask that a 
launch might be sent to collect 
possible survivors. Then they 
returned to the station in time to 
grumble a little because the coffee 
had not been kept hot. 

Meantime his comrades, boys 
like himself, were also actively 
engaged. There was much to do 
by the few operative squadrons. 
It was realised that a merciless 
enemy, lacking chivalry, had to 
bé outwitted. The fat, neces- 
sary convoys were liable to con- 
stant molestation. Destroyers and 
trawlers might lend aid at close 
quarters, but the sea for many 
miles around had to be quartered 
and searched. The Coastal Com- 
mand took on this duty joyously, 
and wove a pattern of protection 
over and around our sea-going 
commerce, scoring successes here 
and there that were palpable, scor- 
ing many others that were not 
registered because of an element 
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of doubt. The best successes of 
all were the awe and dread inspired 
in the hearts of U-boat men, 
who felt naked and exposed even 
when submerged to _ periscope 
depth, and so practically invisible 
to the questing destroyers and 
surface-craft whose lawful prey 
they were. 

In the active service intervals 
intensive training continued ; they 
were Spartans, preparing for some- 
thing greater and even more vital 
than the protection of shipping 
and the destruction of sub-surface 
enemies. They took a pride in 
their fitness, physical and mental ; 
they readied their bodies so that 
every muscle gave instant response 
to the impressions registered in 
eye and brain. They were attacked 
by enemy fighters, attacked vici- 
ously ; they defended themselves 
to the best of their ability, shooting 
down the aggressors in smoke and 
flame. Some of them died, but 
no breath of shame attached itself 
to their gallant names. 

Occasionally they performed 
miracles, rescuing the desperate 
and weather-worn crews of de- 
stroyed ships just at the moment 
when hope was dying. All the 
time they hoped for better and 
better aircraft: real fighting-tools 
with which to perform fresh 
marvels. They spent brief leaves, 
not at home by friendly firesides, 
but on the spray-washed decks of 
destroyers and aircraft - carriers, 
effecting close liaison with the 
Royal Navy, with whom they 
worked hand in hand. They took 
advantage of every opportunity 
to learn from experts the habits 
and trickiness of the U-boat, and 
the best method of attack and 
defence. 

They did all this light-heartedly ; 
almost as if playing a game. It 
was only when they considered 
themselves unobserved that you 
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saw their faces harden and their 
eyes pin-point to destructive bright- 
ness, as they mentally envisaged 
this problem and that, and the 
hawk-like young faces brightened, 
the heads were nodded, as satis- 
factory solutions came to mind. 
The Norwegian adventure 
brought the limited squadrons 
an excess of work. The magnetic 
mine campaign increased their 
labours. Squadrons were moved 
at instant notice from south to 
north to points whence they might 
operate to best advantage. They 
were enlisted to aid the Northern 
Patrol in its tireless beat from 
the Arctic ice to the Pentland 
Skerries. They found the Altmark 
and blazed the trail for the 
Navy to complete an epic exploit. 
Even today many of their deeds 
remain secret; but in the Air 
Ministry archives are set down in 
official phrases, happenings apt to 
lift the hair of old-timers who do 
not realise the potentialities of 
our modern aircraft. Those stark, 
dangerous Norse fiords underwent 
a fine-tooth combing. Enemy 
battle-cruisers and pocket-battle- 
ships were sought, located, and 
attacked. The Scharnhorst limped 
back to harbour, aware of the 
devastating striking power of the 
Coastal Command. German trans- 
ports, hurrying troops to the snow- 
bound North, did not escape their 
attentions. The long fiords were 
searched again and again, and, 
despite the difficulty of attack in 
such narrows, with sheer cliff to 
either side and pine forests top- 
ping the cold grey precipices, blow 
after blow was struck on enemy 
concentrations of ships and stores. 
In all these varied operations 
this boy bore part and lot, along 
with fellow-squadrons. Day by 
day, night by night, as the war 
progressed, suspected coasts were 
patrolled, suspicious movements 
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reported ; if opportunity offered, 
tactical attacks made. 

“Quite good fun!” was the 
terse summing-up. The Coastal 
Command won the enemy’s especial 
hatred. Flak-ships were com- 
missioned in increasing numbers, 
and these were formidable de- 
fences: fast, light craft of great 
manceuvrability, armed heavily 
enough, one would think, to blow 
the whole R.A.F. out of the sky ; 
but their presence only added 
zest to the grim game, put the 
pilots on their toes, and made the 
supply ships and troopers they 
escorted still more worthy objects 
of attack. No enemy ship was by 
now a sitting shot; you fought, 
with brains as well as hands, for 
mastery, and the littered wrecks 
along the North Sea’s farther side 
increased in sorry plenty. 

During the evacuation from Nor- 
way every aircraft available was 
required to work double-tides in 
conjunction with the Fleet Air 
Arm. Norway was too far distant 
for our R.A.F. fighters to operate, 
but the Winged Navy flew stoutly 
into the gaps and screened the 
Coastal Command’s busy bombers 
even to their own grievous loss. 
Moreover, as the Hun was re- 
plenishing his store-houses and 
battalions chiefly by night, which 
made attack on his transports 
more than usually difficult, the 
Coastal Command squadrons were 
turned into mine-layers. Here 
was where brains came in, even 
more than the average. To drop 
a British magnetic mine is a task 
requiring precision in any case ; 
to lay those mines in exact zones 
demands navigational skill of the 
highest order. 

“We began to see what they 
meant when they said it wasn’t 
only fighters that required brains,” 
I was told. “There wasn’t the 
same satisfaction in laying mines 
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—even though they were beauties 
—as in open attack ; but when we 
flew over to reconnoitre and saw 
the masts and funnels sticking 
up we knew it was worth-while 
work.” 

In between whiles the anti- 
submarine patrol continued with 
deadly effect. Also there was 
added to the many exigencies the 
threat of the enemy E-boats: 
light, mosquito-like craft of high 
speed, torpedo-carrying, capable 
of hiding behind the almost per- 
sistent North Sea mists and dashing 
out to launch their sinister missiles 
at our much harassed convoys. 
Trawlers, even destroyers, found 
themselves outpaced by these 
vicious little killer craft. But 
the faintest hint of their activity 
brought out the Coastal Command, 
six times as speedy as the fastest ; 
and the threat of the E-boat 


lessened, just as the power of the 
lurking U-boat waned. 
“There seemed always to be 


some new problem,” my informants 
related. “And when anything 
fresh cropped up, we all went 
into a huddle to find solutions— 
it was interesting.”” Wisely the 
seniors left much of the tactical 
side of air-work to the boys—the 
actual pilots, who estimated the 
hazards and promises more accu- 
rately from practical experience 
than could ever be analysed over 
an official table. 

*“A roving commission is some- 
times best,” they said in some 
glee. ‘‘ You’re just told to seek 
out the Hun and do what occurs 
to you at the moment. No set 
programme. It depends whether 
your aircraft carries mouldies or 
bombs, of course. Bombs are 
good for moored ships in harbour, 
mouldies for ships under way.” 

I was privileged to see some- 
thing of this routine work—not, 
alas! at really close quarters. 
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But a visit to a certain tactical 
air-station proved full of interest, 
particularly so since it was from 
this station the squadrons whose 
members I had entertained chiefly 
operated, if the exigencies of the 
moment did not require them to 
shift their operative base at the 
shortest notice. 

Things being as they were, the 
duty pilots seldom ventured far 
from their aircraft. Often they 
lived, eating, even sleeping, in the 
cockpits, with the excellent ground 
crews standing-by for instant 
action. For the Coastal Com- 
mand it is pretty nearly always 
zero hour, except when recon- 
naissance has proved that the 
far side of our national ‘ moat’ 
is so thickly fog-bound as to 
render operations impossible. I 
was yarning with a clutch of these 
boys, who were earnestly explain- 
ing to me how different Coastal 
Command navigation is from sea 
mathematics, but who were at 
the same time only too eager to 
avail themselves of any bit of 
ancient lore that I was able to 
impart, when a signal was given 
that sent all crews flying to their 
machines. It was precisely like 
* Action stations’ in a warship. 
Past lassitude gave way to elec- 
trical activity ; ground crews clus- 
tered around their charges ; engines 
whirred, revved up; shouts of 
“* Contact ” beat through the thun- 
derous dronings. 

“A Hun convoy!” was all I 
got by way of explanation; and 
the control flagged them off one 
by one: some torpedo bombers, 
some bombers pure and simple. 
They hopped the boundaries, 
making height, droned away into 
a pulsing silence; and I was left, 
guiltily aware of a futile old age 
that barred me from such spectac- 
ular action. Waiting is harder to 
bear than movement : the imagina- 
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tion plays such diabolical tricks 
with a man who has seen how 
narrow is the barrier between 
throbbing life and pallid death. 

“They'll be all right,” the 
ground staff informed me, under- 
standing my anxiety in some 
measure. ‘Stout fellows—first- 
class pilots—lots of guts!” Such 
a lot might be happening out there 
in the shrouded East! The world 
went by as usual. There was 
always much to be done even 
when the aircraft were absent. It 
seemed a long time before the 
deep sustained engine drone 
sounded again. A flying bullet 
showed as a speck, then as a 
shape, then as a Beaufort, its 
under-carriage descending as_ it 
circled for a landing. Some- 
one whistled, clapped a hand to 
an indisciplined mouth. Daylight 
showed through a large ragged 
hole in a descending wing. The 
underpart was empty—whatever 
engines of destruction had been 
taken out. had been loosed. 

The Beaufort grounded and 
taxied to its place; the ground 
crew fastened to it like flies to a 
jam-pot. The pilot showed a 
grinning face. ‘‘ Load up—got 
one; time for another!” he 
rejoiced. 

A sea convoy moves at a limited 
speed; during certain phases of 
its movements the nearest shelter- 
port is far distant. A T.-B. aircraft 
can carry but one missile; but 
this one, after registering a hit, 
still had time to replenish and 
return. A swift overhaul showed 
the Beaufort still airworthy—just. 
Had a senior officer seen it he 
might have prohibited further 
activity ; but—— 

_ A new ‘tinfish’ was wheeled 
into place, affixed to the crafty 
slings. A joyous hand-wave, the 
aircraft was up and away, like 
a charger scenting battle. Another 
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passed it in mid-air, homeward 
bound. But this newcomer had 
engine trouble: one engine out 
of action. 
business. 

“Just managed it,’ the pilot 
congratulated himself and his crew. 
The enemy flak accounted for it. 
These Coastal Command lads— 
this one a bomber—had flown 
fairly into the jaws of a par- 
ticularly active voleano. ‘ It came 
up at us—all sorts!” the pilot, 
another twenty-year-old specialist, 
explained. - “‘ But we registered 
a couple of hits—got one chap 
where it hurt; his bow was 
shooting the sun when we left 
the area.” 

Back they came, successful or 
unsuccessful as the case might 
be. In the time taken to eat, 
say, a moderately elaborate lunch, 
they had flown hundreds of miles 
and fought a pitched battle. It 
gave me a clear impression of the 
fantastic speed of modern war. 

Back came the second trier, 
remorseful. ‘‘ Missed him by two 
yards!” he regretted. He had 
flown unperturbed into the hail 
of fire, had dived to twenty feet 
before flattening out, and released 
the mouldy at exactly the right 
moment ; but—so chancy is that 
art—the missile had taken a 
devious turn at the last moment 
and slithered under the intended 
victim’s counter. ‘‘If his paint 
had only been a bit thicker!” 
mourned the boy. 

One aircraft did not return. 
It had done its best; but Fate 
had chosen differently. The last 
signal received had run: ‘“‘Can’t 
make it—cheerio, everybody!” 
A gallant enough defiance to 
death ! 

There was just a sporting chance 
that a rubber boat might be 
found floating: only a chance. 
In this case the hope was unful- 
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filled. “Old —— was a good 
scout!”’’ was his requiem; and 
an hour’s fulsome praise of the 
dead could not have expressed it 
better, perhaps. 

10th May 1940 brought added 
aetivities and responsibilities to 
the Coastal Command. Almost 
in a breath, as it were, the entire 
European coast became furiously 
hostile: each previously friendly 
or neutral port a potential take-off 
for an enemy invasion. The news 
bulletins tell, tersely but infor- 
matively, how well the Coastal 
Command fulfils the trust reposed 
in it. Night by night the betrayed 
ports, with their colossal collec- 
tions of barges, tugs, and the like, 
are subjected to punitive atten- 
tion. Panic is hurled broadcast 
by shrewdly calculating experts. 
From Narvik in the north to 
Lorient and Bordeaux in _ the 
west and south the deterrent 


action proceeds. The strain on 
aircraft and crews is tremendous, 
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but both stand up to the tests 
without dismay. 

And incoming and outgoing con- 
voys are escorted far out at sea 
and guarded against U-boat attack. 
The gallant work persists with 
hardly a break.’ The giant Sunder- 
lands take a look at the fogs of 
Newfoundland daily as a matter 
of routine. They keep the air for 
a stretch of two thousand miles, 
hunting surface raiders and under- 
water sharks; spotting derelict 
lifeboats and limping ships, bring- 
ing aid where aid is most needed, 
and hope where otherwise hope 
must have fled. 

After living a lifetime of thrill 
and adventure in a day, after a 
series of similar days, the recent 
children, who are our surest shield 
against disintegration, are per- 
mitted a brief spell of leave at 
their own firesides. 

“Nice to be home!” they say. 
“* T wonder what the old squadron’s 
up to tonight !” 
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NaTuRE has emphasised the 
northern boundary of the Punjab 
plain by the clear-cut line along 
which the Himalayas have so 
abruptly upheaved their imposing 
majesty. Many great rivers break 
through this boundary, so that, at 
long last, they may find freedom 
from a rocky and relentless con- 
finement. The Beas is one of them. 

The setting there is inspiring ; 
for it is composed of mountain, 
sky, and striving water, each 
vying with the others to impress 
not only the stupendous power of 
Nature but also the insignificance 
of Man. To experience such im- 
pressions is good for the soul, and 
I am one of the lucky ones; for 
I have been to the Beas, I have 
had my experience, and combined 
it with a fishing holiday. 

On that trip, however, pisca- 
torial results were not outstanding ; 
for the season happened to be the 
poorest on record, and my ambition 
had always been to land a forty- 
pounder. On such a trip fishing 
should be largely incidental; for 
he who gauges the success or 
failure of his holiday by the 
number of fish landed misses all 
the good things which are there 
for the taking. One of the greatest 
of these is the calmness of mind 
that descends on one in the fellow- 
ship of a mighty river and its 
attendant mountains. Gone are 
the preoccupations of military 
training and political conjecture, 
and one’s mind is cleared to assimi- 
late the straightforward atmosphere 
of happy, loyal, and manly folk, 
in whose company one can enjoy 
the simple things of life. 

The party consisted of my faith- 
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ful bearer Arakswamy, my Sikh 
orderly Chet Singh, and myself. 
Arakswamy is a Madrassi, who 
undertook also the duties of cook 
and baker. He speaks some 
English, but he would describe 
his own writing of it as ‘not so 
good.’ His spelling is lamentable. 
In his list of requirements, for 
instance, he included one tin of 
‘ups’ and an ‘aun.’ Baffled, I 
had to ask for the explanation, 
which was that without hops and 
an oven he would not be able to 
bake good bread. 

Eventually all was ready, and 
on a clear and cloudless September 
morning the three of us, tucked 
snugly into an open tourer, set 
forth on the first stage of our 
journey, which was from Bannu 
to Jullundur. No three happier 
men could have been found. With 
us in the car was a considerable 
load of kit, consisting of all our 
requirements and stores except 
tents, camp furniture, and cooking- 
pots: these had already been sent 
ahead by goods train to await us 
at Mukerian, which was our rail- 
head, and some forty miles beyond 
Jullundur. 

About half-way along this forty- 
mile stretch was a section eight 
miles long, which was entirely 
unmetalled. Over it the track 
was only recognisable because of 
deep ruts, embedded into the soft 
fertile earth, made by the wheels 
of bullock carts. The adventures 
that befell us on our motor journey 
from Jullundur onwards, of which 
the above-mentioned eight miles 
were the most difficult, would, in 
themselves, make a story. While 
negotiating them we were over- 
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taken by a violent storm and 
several hours of torrential rain. 
The whole countryside became a 
sea of mud, and we were in the 
middle of it. We proceeded from 
one misfortune to another, more 
often than not bogged axle-deep. 
Frequently the more I tried to 
extricate the car by its own power, 
the deeper it sank. On _ these 
occasions we had either to be 
towed, ignominiously, to drier 
spots by bullocks, or, if they were 
not available, we had to trust 
to the stalwart arms of gangs of 
cheery agriculturalists, who lifted 
the car bodily from its adhesive 
bed and then pushed it to firmer 
ground. We had to stay put for 
the night—with our tents and 
comforts nineteen muddy miles 
away at railhead. The following 
day we won through. Picking 
up our goods and chattels at rail- 
head we pushed on, often in top 
gear, till we reached the village 
of Talwara and its welcome rest- 
house. 

Our kit was very wet, and while 
Arakswamy prepared lunch I dried 
the rods and their dripping cases. 
Visitors dropped in in rapid suc- 
cession. First, and most important, 
came Shamus Din, my shikari-to- 
be. He knew the river and the 
ways of its fish. With him came 
his brother, Nawab Din, to act as 
his relief boatman. (Here I should 
explain that the Beas is so big 
and wide that fishing must be 
from a boat.) Then came the 
postmaster, a cheerful Dogra, whom 
one could not help taking to right 
away. He brought with him my 
letters and the previously ordered 
daily paper, and, like the rest, 
was most helpful. All arrange- 
ments for the next move having 
been completed, I sat down to a 
belated lunch, feeling that the 
unlucky spell had surely drawn 
to its end. 
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The next, and final, stage of 
our journey was impassable for 
wheels, so’ the car was housed in 
a stable with the promise that 
Chet Singh would return to wash 
it the next day. Pack-ponies 
arrived, the kit was loaded, and 
the cavalcade set forth. Armed 
with a rod and tackle the two 
shikaris and I went on ahead ; for 
was not the Beas now only four 
miles off and our boat waiting ? 
It was a happy walk, during 
which we all realised that we were 
going to be friends. On arrival I 
chose a site for the camp, and 
left Nawab Din there with the 
necessary instructions. Shamus 
Din and I made our way to the 
river bank. 

The river was about two 
hundred and fifty yards wide. 
Down-stream, towards the plains, 
its water was greenish-blue and 
very attractive. Along each bank 
was a clean, wide margin of 
shingle, gleaming white in the 
sunlight, and bordered, in _ its 
turn, by the trees and under- 
growth of the jungle, which were 
of the deepest green. On both 
sides the ground rose and fell 
to the outline of low, wooded 
hills, clear cut against the blue 
of a cloudless sky. Up-river the 
prospect was entirely different. 
On our own bank towered the 
great precipitous cliff of Rura, 
dropping sheer into the unfathomed 
depths of the notorious pool. 
Beyond it lay the Himalayas, 
with their distant peaks snow- 
clad and sparkling in the sun. 
The middle distance, some three 
miles off, was dominated by the 
huge massif of the great precipice 
of Binthal, at the base of which is 
another pool, famous for mighty 
mahseer. 

I turned to the boat—our boat. 
There it lay, half full of water. 
It seemed very small and built 
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only for two, with a little space 
for kit. Shamus Din said it 
would hold three with’ care. In 
reply to my next and obvious 
question he admitted that it leaked, 
but insisted that it would float 
quite well if bailed out every 
half-hour. He assured me it was 
the best boat of its kind on the 
Beas, and I must admit that it 
looked less decrepit than the 
other two wrecks alongside, which 
formed part of the flotilla of 
the local ferry. I discovered later 
that our boat had several holes 
in it, all plugged with cotton- 
wool. There was one particularly 
large one in the very bow, of 
which I knew nothing until one 
day its plug blew when we were 
going up a rapid. The water 
poured in, but we reached a 
friendly shingle bank just in time. 
Nawab Din was highly amused. 
I fear I have digressed, and will 
now revert. The boat was duly 
bailed out and we launched forth, 
trolling. This form of fishing 
demands but little skill on the 
part of the angler, since it is the 
fish that catches the fisher. The 
technique lies with the boatman, 
who has to manceuvre so that the 
bait astern is spinning in the 
right place. In a swiftly running 
river, complicated by unexpected 
eddies and counter-currents, this 
is a truly difficult task. In less 
than ten minutes I was into a 
fish ; it turned out to be a fine 
little mahseer of five pounds. 
Later I hooked another, but he 
escaped. The opening day was 
happily not blank. 

On return to camp I found the 
tents pitched, a bath ready, and 
dinner under preparation. When 
I sat down and relaxed I realised 
how tired I was. It had been an 
exacting day. I opened the first 
of our six bottles of whisky and 
mixed some of its contents with 
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the Beas. 
delicious 
pounder. 

At dawn I woke to the 
sound of rain on the tent. 
Usually this is soothing, but to 
a fisherman in India it means 
clouds and coloured water, and 
the mahseer like neither. The 
river was already in flood, red 
with mud and quite unfishable. 
In the course of the morning it 
changed gradually from red to 
black. Shamus Din completed 
my depression by remarking that 
red water cleared quickly, since 
its origin was local; but black 
water,came from Kulu, hundreds 
of miles away, and it always took 
many days to clear. I wandered 
back to camp and spent the rest 
of the day in making up some 
safety-pin spinners for use, perhaps, 
in five days’ time. 

The country on the opposite 
side of the river held a few par- 
tridges, so for the next few days 
we walked many miles on that 
side seeking out these elusive 
birds. While drifting down-stream 
one evening on our return from 
one of these expeditions we heard 
a@ whining sound coming from one 
of the many river-worn caves 
situated at the base of the Rura 
cliff. On investigation we found 
a dog sitting on a rock close to the 
swirling water; it was howling 
piteously. Nawab Din handled 
the cockle-shell of a boat with 
skill and manceuvred it into a 
backwater. The dog was shiver- 
ing with cold and retreated in 
fear at my advance. When I 
spoke to her, and beckoned, she 
camé up wagging her tail and 
smiling, as only some dogs can. 
She was terribly thin, but jumped 
into the boat happily enough, and 
we rowed her down to the landing- 
place for our camp. Her joy on 
regaining her freedom ashore was 
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obvious. She was given a good 
meal and made much of. She 
honoured me with her devoted 
affection, and insisted on sleeping 
across the doorway of my tent. 
She must have had one eye open 
all the time, for she ferociously 
‘saw off’ jackals, mongooses, and 
several vagabond ‘pi-dogs’ at 
frequent intervals during the night. 
I was delighted to have acquired 
. such a splendid watch-dog and 
companion. The news of her 
rescue spread round with oriental 
swiftness; for on the following 
afternoon her owner came to 
camp to claim her. He told me 
that six days previously he and 
his dog had crossed the river by 
the ferry. . When it was time to 
return he could not find her, and 
being unable to wait, he recrossed 
the river and went to his village. 
The. dog, finding her master gone, 
had made up her mind to go 
home, and on reaching the river 
bank she must have decided to 
swim across. What a gallant 
beast! The river was nearly 
three hundred yards wide and in 
flood. On the far side she had 
had the bad luck to reach, prob- 
ably in a state of exhaustion, a 
place where there were only un- 
climbable precipices with occasional 
caves, in one of which she had 
found refuge. Evidently she had 
not dared to take to the river 
again. For five days she had 
nothing except water to sustain 
her. I was sorry to see her go, 
but I do not think she had any 
_ regrets. 

_ Eventually the persistently black 
river began to clear by slow 
degrees. Friday came, and I 
hooked a fish only to lose him. 
Later on I hooked another with 
more success. Straight down- 
stream he went—a non-stop run 
of one hundred and fifty yards, 
which set the reel a-screaming. 
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Nawab Din put me ashore on the 
open bank, where luckily there 
was plenty of playing space. After 
half an hour it gave up the fight 
and turned the scale at thirty- 
three pounds. Everybody had a 
bit of that fish, including the 
community who ply the boats and 
barges of the ferry 

The barges are mainly used for 
transporting camels from bank 
to bank. The animals in the 
bigger of the two barges have 
all to be squatted down at one 
end, each knee tied, so as to tip 
the other end into the air. This 
has to be done in order to bring 
a gaping hole at the prow safely 
above the water-line. The hole 
could be easily repaired, but the 
boatmen see no necessity, because 
they say the barge is more easily 
handled at that angle than at any 
other. | 

I had two fish of six and twelve 
pounds the following day, but by 
evening thunder-clouds had again 
collected, the lightning was practi- 
cally incessant, the river had begun 
to colour, it was about to pour, 
so I reeled up and we made for 
home. A hopeless dawn followed, 
with continuous rain. The river 
remained unfishable for days. This 
dull period was enlivened by a 
panther, which killed a cow one 
night on the big cliff above our 
camp. Anyone sitting up the 
following night over the ‘kill’ 
would almost certainly have been 
rewarded. Unfortunately my rifle 
was in Bannu. We heard him 
again the next night on our belated 
way home after a fishless day. 
He was giving vent to that succes- 
sion of eerie, guttural sounds in 
which a panther sometimes in- 
dulges when wandering through 
the jungle at night. It resembles 
the noise made by cutting a log 
with a saw. 

Once more the waters subsided 
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and cleared. My first fish was a 
tengra; this is a weird creature 
with long whiskers. It also has 
tremendously sharp spikes on its 
fins, which can inflict really severe 
wounds. Another unusual thing 
about this fish is that it gives 
out a curious squeak when handled. 
Tengra are excellent eating and, 
unlike mahseer, have very few 
bones. In the afternoon I was 
rewarded by a couple of mahseer 
in fine fighting form. The next 
day was uneventful except that I 
succeeded in shooting a duck 
and catching a mahseer at the 
same moment. I had been casting 
the fly-minnow from the boat for 
hours with no sort of result, when 
Shamus Din said: ‘“‘ Look out! 
there is a duck flying up-river.” 
I laid down the. rod, leaving its 
point over the stern with the fly- 
minnow still spinning in the current 
some distance down-stream. I 
had just time to take up the gun 
and fire, luckily bringing down 
the duck. At the very moment 
of firing I heard the reel whirring 
beside me, so I put down the gun 
and picked up the rod, landing 
the only fish of the day—a four- 
pounder. I made the obvious 
remark that when I tried to 
catch fish I could not, and when I 
did not I could. Shamus Din said, 
“Te.” 

The days that followed were 
all fishing days; they were 
happy, friendly days, finding us 
always keen at their commence- 
ment and tired and hungry at 
their close. They rewarded us 
with fair sport and an occasional 
thirty - pounder. And we saw 
much of the ways of various 
kinds of fish below us and of 
the birds above us. 

The Rura pool opens out into a 
wide and deep expanse of fishable 
water. At varying times of the 
day mahseer of all sizes suddenly 
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become playful all over the pool. 
They leap out of the water just as 
high as salmon and they flop back 
with splashes just as ungainly. 
Playtimes would end as suddenly 
as they began, but there were no 
fixed times, and on some days 
there was no play at all. We 
searched for the incentive, but 
never discovered it. Neither wind, 
light, nor water temperature had 
anything to do with it, and, as 
no fish were ever caught in 
jumping-hours, we came to the 
conclusion that these community 
games were just staged for the 
annoyance of fishermen. 

When in quest of minnows for 
food mahseer behave in a very 
different manner, and, from the 
vehemence of their onsets, there 
is no doubt what they are about. 
I have frequently seen minnows 
(which wisely keep well in to the 
bank) deliberately throw them- 
selves out of the river and on to 
a shelving bank of sand in order 
to escape such attacks, and I have 
watched them wriggle back into 
the river a few seconds later. At 
such times and places one often 
sees the common ‘ cheel,’ or Indian 
kite, a low-class scavenger, stand- 
ing on the bank awaiting his chance. 
When it comes he grabs one or 
two of the struggling little forms 
before they can flounder back, and 
their last state is worse than their 
first. 

I am sure the ‘qurul’ and 
other kinds of well-bred fish-hawks 
look with disgust upon this un- 
pleasant poacher; for they them- 
selves swoop so magnificently to 
their prey and carry it off with 
one clean clutch of their powerful 
talons. There was a pair of 
qurul which had apparently taken 
a long lease of the Rura pool. 
One did the hunting while its mate 
looked on. The watching one 
invariably perched on a withered 
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branch projecting over the river 
from the topmost crag of the great 
cliff. 

Many of the smaller mahseer, 
having passed beyond the minnow 
stage, venture into mid-stream. 
The survivors learn by experience 
that, out there, the safest place 
is as near the surface as possible, 
since the deeps harbour the hungry 
monsters. It is these youngsters 
that provide the qurul’s food. 
The bird’s modus operandi is to 
circle round at about six hundred 
feet until it spots a suitable sur- 
faced fish. Down it then stoops 
in a swift and graceful glide, 
during the last few yards of which 
its legs extend downwards and 
its great claws expand, all ready 
for the grab. Nothing but claw 
touches the water. When an 
unwary fish is thus snatched from 
the surface the qurul invariably 
flies round the pool two or three 
times with the catch writhing in 
its grip. Pure swank, one would 
think. Eventually the prize is 
carried off to the crag, where the 
hunter joins its mate, and the meal 
is shared. I spent many hours 
watching the detail of these hap- 
penings through powerful glasses. 
The qurul failed in its attack 
just about as often as it succeeded, 
for the basking fish were frequently 
sufficiently alert to submerge in 
the nick of time. It was fascinat- 
ing, and I could almost say that 
I would as gladly watch the 
qurul snatch up a plump half- 
pounder as land a much bigger 
fish myself. 

_ There was an occasion when 
the qurul missed, and I was glad 
of it. Early one morning, we 
spotted from the boat some teal 
flying up-river. Of these I man- 
aged to wing one, which fell, 
flapping, in mid-stream. Shamus 
Din rowed hard after this palatable 
change in diet. The keen-eyed 
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qurul, however, was even quicker 
on the mark, for we saw him 
swooping down to carry it off. 
His talons were all extended, and 
my supper was about to go sky- 
wards when, in the last split 
second, the cunning little bird, 
sensing the descending danger, 
brought off a spectacular dive 
with nothing to spare. The qurul 
had missed. This happened near 
the far bank where the current 
was running strongly. Knowing 
that teal can swim long distances 
under water we landed and waited 
at a point fifty yards below where 
the bird had dived. Gun in hand 
I kept a watchful eye on the 
water’s edge while Shamus Din 
reconnoitred up-river. Meanwhile 
the qurul was doing an air recco. 
Eventually, Shamus Din found 
the little bird tucked away between 
two dry stones, fifty yards up- 
stream of the original place. It 
sat tight, and was therefore easily 
captured by hand. It joined the 
great teal majority. 

The welcome spell of fair weather 
was not long lived. Down came 
the rain again, and down came the 
Beas. In the turgid water I caught 
two ‘ butchwa,’ or butter - fish. 
They are tasty little fellows, and 
the odd thing about them is that 
they have exceptional eyesight, 
for they readily take a trout fly 
in the muddiest of water. Luckily 
the water this time was only red. 
Often, just for a change, I took 
a trout-rod and fished up and 
down the open bank with a fly 
minnow. This proved a very 
effective method for circumventing 
the smaller mahseer up to five 
pounds, and they gave grand 
sport. I cut out those little fly 
minnows with my nail scissors 
from thin tin. They spun beauti- 
fully when in the stream because 
one-half of the tail was bent 
forward and the other half was 
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bent back. Personally I thought 
them very lifelike spinning away 
in the clear water, and the fish 
evidently thought so too; but 
not only the fish, for some delight- 
ful little birds complimented me 
also in the only way they could. 
They were black-and-white king- 
fishers. Frequently one of these 
dapper little sportsmen would stay 
in his flight to hover, fearlessly, 
above the wee tin minnow. Sud- 
denly, with closed wings, he would 
drop like a stone after it, beak 
foremost. A quick raising of the 
rod point was sufficient to make 
him miss his mark, and he always, 
of course, missed. I should like 
to have been able to explain to 
my little friends how fortunate 
it was for them that, their prey 
was so elusive. About this time 
conditions again improved, and I 
landed some good fish, the heaviest 
being one of thirty-three pounds. 
One day I saw a biggish fish bask- 
ing on the surface some way 
down-stream; it was obviously 
not a mahseer. I put on a tin 
minnow and let it drift down past 
him. He took it. We had a good 
fight, and he proved to be an 
eight-pound ‘murrel.’ I really 
must mention him, because murrel 
are quite unusual fish. They are 
commonly found in tanks (artificial 
lakes for water storage), where, 
in Southern India, I have caught 
many. Their teeth are very sharp 
and they have scales all over 
their heads, like snakes. A single 
long fin runs the length of the back 
and another along most of the 
belly. They have red eyes, like 
rubies, but are excellent for the 
table nevertheless. The tanks 
which they frequent are often 
quite dry for five or six months in 
the year, yet the murrel appear 
again each season, lazing about 
in the water after the tanks have 
begun their annual fill-up with 
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the monsoon rains. These fish 
burrow deep down into the soft 
mud when the tank is drying up, 
and they remain buried there all 
these months. One such tank is 
at Bangalore, called the Sampangi 
Tank. I knew it and its murrel 
well many years ago. For five 
months every year its dry grassy 
bed was the polo ground of the 
30th Lancers, and we used it also 
for tent-pegging. By this time I 
expect it has been permanently 
drained, and perhaps there is a 
cinema on its site; but I still 
often wonder whether those murrel 
ever worried when they heard the 
gallopings of polo ponies or cavalry 
chargers above their heads. The 
murrel is one of the few fish that 
can breathe our air and live in 
it. There is a special gadget 
somewhere inside him which en- 
ables him to do this. Many country 
folk in Southern India will tell 
you the following story :— 

Sometimes a Southern Indian 
tank remains dry for a complete 
year because of its normal supply 
of water having been diverted 
elsewhere. When this happens 
one would think the _ interred 
murrel were doomed; but not at 
all. These cute fish, realising 
their predicament, work their way 
out of the dry ground and pro- 
ceed, flip-flop, overland, to the 
nearest tank where there is water, 
being led in the correct direction 
by some wonderful instinct. This 
sounds like a real fishing story, 
but it is, as I say, common know- 
ledge among all the country people 
of the tank areas, and they can 
vouch for it. Often there is no 
tank within six or seven miles, 
but no reasonable distance by the 
overland route is any deterrent to 
@ murrel. 

I have already mentioned the 
great precipice of Binthal, three 
miles up-river from our camp. 
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It is on the right bank of the 
Beas, and its base plunges sheer 
into the stilled depths of the most 
inviting fishing pool I have ever 
seen. The pool is quite half a 
mile long by some two hundred 
yards wide. The river surges 
round the bend at the head of 
the pool in a riot of foaming water, 
which gradually soothes itself into 
tranquillity as it presses down- 
stream. The bank opposite con- 
sists of an enormous shingle plateau 
through which the river has cut a 
deep bed. Obviously it is always 
to this side that one is put ashore 
to play any fish hooked in mid- 
stream. An artist might do justice 
to the landscape, the colouring of 
which is impressive at any time, 
but a photographer could not do 
so. Looking down-stream in an 
evening light one sees it at 
its very best. The sun sinks 


directly down-river with, often, 
sufficient cloud to create the 
gorgeous colours of a _ tropical 


sunset ; these, in turn, accentuate 
the dark outline of the frowning 
cliffs to the right of the picture. 
As if not sufficient in itself, the 
whole scene is reproduced in the 
mirror of the still waters in a 
perfect reflection of the heavens 
above and of the earth beneath. 

Towards the end of our holiday 
we visited the Binthal pool more 
often than the one at Rura, where 
the fish had become unduly wary. 
Up at Binthal we saw many 
incidents to remind us that the 
staple diet of the Beas mahseer is 
‘ gid.’ 

Gid are fish seldom more than 
eight inches in length, and they 
too, like the minnows, move about 
in shoals. In order to minimise 
the dangers that beset them these 
Shoals are seldom found far 
from the bank. When a raiding 
party of hungry mahseer attacks 
such a shoal the hubbub is intense, 
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and the greed displayed is un- 
believable. A dozen muscular 
monsters will suddenly appear on 
the surface and hurl themselves 
about among the gid regardless of 
such trifles as projecting rocks, 
each trying to swallow more than 
his neighbour in the few seconds 
available. Several times we found 
ourselves within a few yards of 
the splashings of these ‘mad 
minutes’; it was quite a thrill to 
see, at so close a range, fish, 
which are normally extremely shy, 
forgetting their fear of man because 
of the stronger urge of the hunting 
instinct. 

On one such occasion I saw a 
reckless mahseer beach himself 
high and dry in the ferocity of 
his assault; a breath or two of 
fresh air hastened his efforts in 
regaining the water. After a few 
hectic seconds the raiders vanished 
as suddenly as they had surfaced, 
and turmoil turned to peace. 

Nawab Din, who had been skil- 
fully keeping the boat steady on 
one such occasion, told me to 
look at a certain spot on the bank, 
where, so he said, lay a gid that 
had deliberately beached itself on 
a spit of sand. When I saw it I 
thought it was dead. Nawab Din 
grinned in a superior way and 
assured me that it was unharmed 
and that gid frequently beach 
themselves when raided, and there 
lie motionless to escape detection 
until the ‘raiders passed’ signal 
has been given. He said it would 
lie there for some considerable 
time; in fact, he thought he 
would have time to row the boat 
up to it and catch it in his hand. 
**Let me see you do it,” said I. 
Sure enough he was as good as 
his word. The little fugitive was 
found to have no blemish. He was 
returned to the water, and swam 
off at speed to what we hoped was 
some secure haven. 
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I cannot let this incident pass 
without mentioning that the de- 
mands of self-preservation have 
taught the gid yet another method 
of escape from marauding mahseer. 
It is the nearest thing imaginable 
to flying-fish tactics. When at- 
tacked those gid who select this 
method literally stand on their 
tail-tips and waggle them so fast 
that they are propelled forward 
over the face of the waters for a 
distance of ten or twelve yards. 
The gid themselves maintain an 
almost vertical position and are 
completely out of the water except 
for their tails, which drum the 
surface at incredible speed, leaving 
a regular wake behind them. 
This is a ‘ fish-tale’’ in every sense 
of the words. 

Spinning with gid in the Binthal 
pool was fairly effective, but no 
heavy fish were brought to the 
bank. One night, while trolling 
up there, we heard the faint but 
constant shouting of someone on 
the distant cliff about a mile 
down-stream on the far bank. He 
could not come any nearer to us, 
for the precipitous crags held him 
up. As we could not hear what 
was being said we sent Nawab Din, 
who was sitting unemployed on 
the shingle bank, to investigate. 
He returned after nearly an hour. 
We were in mid-stream when we 
heard him moving over the loose 
boulders, and then his voice reached 
us through the darkness. The 
news was that Arakswamy had 
thought of me shivering in ‘ shorts ’ 
(for the day had turned bitterly 
cold), and had sent a coolie to 
bring a pair of flannel trousers 
for me. ‘“‘Have you got them 
with you ?”’ I called out from the 
boat. ‘* Yes,” came the reply. 
“How did they get across the 
river?” I demanded. “I swam 
across for them,” said Nawab Din, 
“and I brought them back bal- 
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anced on my head.’’ What aman ! 
We had only one fish that day, an 
eighteen-pounder. 

There is a rapid, some four 
hundred yards in length, which 
lies about a mile and a half below 
the tail of the Binthal pool. It 
had always to be negotiated by 
boat on our return journeys to 
Rura camp. The little boat (and 
with three of us in it) was always 
tossed about unmercifully, and we 
never failed to ship a lot of water 
as we plunged down-stream. The 
last twenty yards provided the 
biggest thrill; for here the waters 
fell at a steep incline and were 
very broken owing to the bottom 
being uneven and the water com- 
paratively shallow. It was at 
this juncture, on a dark night, 
that Nawab Din said in a matter- 
of-fact way: ‘“‘ You sahibs get 
your tossings in aeroplanes, but 
we are poor folk and we call this 
our aeroplane.”’ My reply, if any, 
was incoherent. 

On a day late in October we 
made our way up to Binthal for 
the last time. We had given the 
great pool a few days’ rest, but 
the weather had become bitterly 
cold. 

Nothing happened until 7 p.m., 
when, in the dark, I landed a nice 
mahseer of eleven pounds. Then 
followed a long, blank spell in a 
biting wind. Shamus Din insisted 
that I should again put on the 
somewhat mangled gid which had 
captured the eleven-pounder, be- 
cause, he said, it was a lucky one. 
In the dim light of a hurricane 
lantern the change over was 
effected. 

I fished on for an hour, still 
with no result. The night became 
windy ; black broken clouds were 
scudding past a watery moon, 
showers of rain were frequent, we 
were a long way from home, it 
had become bitterly cold, and my 
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two men were but sparsely clad. 
I reluctantly suggested to Shamus 
Din that the ‘moka,’ or feeding 
period, was definitely over. He 
readily agreed. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when 
I felt a ‘ rug,’ and was into a fish. 
We landed, and in the darkness 
I managed to scramble up the steep 
bank of loose shingle. On reach- 
ing the top I found the fish was 
still on, and pulling like a fiend. 
The mangled gid had done its 
bit! Eventually I had the fish 
close to the steeply shelving bank, 
where Nawab Din made two un- 
successful attempts to take him. 
In the dark I could not see what 
was going on at the water’s edge, 
fifteen yards below me, but I 
heard a lot of splashing and I 
felt a heap of tugging, so held on 
firmly with a tight line. Nawab 
Din’s third attempt was successful, 
and it was a relief to hear him 
saying that he had the fish by 
the gills; he added, however, 
that he could not, alone, lift it 
up the steep bank. Shamus Din 
was handy, and came speedily to 
the rescue. Between the two of 
them they brought the fish half- 
way up the shingle bank, and 
there they held him. On descend- 
ing to investigate I saw by the 
light of the lantern the finest 
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mahseer I have ever had the luck 
to behold. Then I heard Nawab 
Din asking whether he should kill 
it there. The question brought 
me to earth, and I had to hesitate 
before answering; for there was 
another course open which was 
persistently in my thoughts. I 
hardened my heart and said, “‘ Kill 
him.”’ As I uttered the word (it 
is only one word in the vernacu- 
lar) I felt a pang, as if I had 
condemned something innocent to 
death, for was not this splendid 
specimen blameless ? 

He pulled the scale down to the 
forty-eight-pound mark. 

As we rowed down-stream I 
could see the big, black bluff of 
Binthal outlined against the sky, 
and I wondered if ever again I 
should fish the waters of that deep, 
still pool which must have flowed 
at its base for so many thousand 
years. I hope so; if not, I shall 
always have my memories—and 
my regrets. 

Anyhow, as we shot the rapids 
on that final night, I made a vow 
concerning my next forty-pounder, 
if ever I have the luck to land 
another. Although he will not 
know it, it will be to a grand fish 
once killed at Binthal, on the 
Beas, that he will owe his life and 
freedom. 
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“ZZ AGAIN.” 


BY S. W. C. PACK. 


“Orr to ZZ again,” muttered 
Met to himself as he pored over 
the latest weather chart. “ Who’d 
have thought it.” 

Met was back in a ship once 
more, and as far as he could 
gather they were bound for ZZ. 
ZZ again; the delightful symbol 
for the secret spot which was to 
be used as a reference position on 
the chart. 

Met had dabbled in weather 
before. He had also spent many 
weeks in the vicinity of ZZ during 
the Spanish trouble, and being 
near the age of retirement had 
heaved a sigh of relief when his 
ship had left ZZ for good and 
returned home. He had reckoned 
on a last quiet job ashore before 
taking his pension. He hoped for 
a job which would have as little 
to do with weather as possible, 
though he would not be averse to 
looking at the Daily Weather Map 
in the ‘Times’ and taking a 
patronising interest in the fore- 
casts. 

The job had materialised. He 
had been sent to Dartmouth. 
He threw himself with enthusiasm 
into the work of teaching naviga- 
tion. He read his daily ‘Times’ 
and consulted frequently the 
weather map, but discussed it 
with no one and kept secret his 
meteorological past. Ended was 
that eternal nightmare of ques- 
tions :— 

** What’s the weather likely to 
be tomorrow, Met ? ”’ 

“This stuff going to clear up ?”’ 

“Think this gale will moder- 
ate?” And worst of all that 
patronising— 


“What have you got for us 
to-day, Met ?” 

As if he controlled the weather 
himself, and just for spite at 
frequent intervals permitted it to 
run wild. 


And now it was all happening 
again. The war had come, and 
Met had been appointed to sea 
for meteorological duties. There 
was no longer any weather map 
in the ‘ Times’ to criticise. There 
was hardly any weather informa- 
tion at all, it was all so secret. 
And now the ship was bound for 
ZZ, a different ZZ this time, and 
so secret that Met had no idea 
on which chart he would be 
forecasting from one week to the 
next. 

There had, however, been im- 
provements since he was last at 
sea, and he was delighted with the 
place which housed all his mete- 
orological gear. It was a veritable 
museum of devices for assisting 
the meteorologist. Met scorned 
them all at first, being convinced 
that they were new-fangled and 
only complicated the study of 
weather. As far as forecasts were 
concerned the best policy had 
been to have a six-sided dice 
with a different prognostication 
written on each side. When 
forecasting he usually allowed him- 
self three throws of the dice, and 
selected the forecast which sounded 
the least ridiculous. This may 
sound odd to the reader at first, 
but it will be appreciated that the 
primary duty of the meteorologist 
at sea is to appease his brother 
officers. This makes for a better 
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feeling all round, and eases the 
great burden which perpetually 
faces the meteorologist in times 
of bad weather. Accuracy of 
forecasts had always been con- 
sidered of secondary importance 
by Met, who after all was a 
pretty old hand at meteorological 
work at sea, even though he 
may not have been considered 
in the first flight of successful 
meteorologists. 

His rules had been roughly as 
follows :— 

(a) The first duty of a meteor- 
ologist is to keep the chaps happy 
in times of bad weather. When 
accosted with the inevitable ques- 
tion, “‘ How long is this going on ? ” 
the answer should be selected from 
one of the following appeasing 
phrases— 

“Tt can’t get much worse than 
this.” 

“Should blow a little harder, 
then clear up rapidly.” 

“It’s moderating already.” 
(This one could only be given 
below weather decks. There would 
be little chance of being believed 
anywhere else, even if it were 
true.) 

(6) The second duty of a mete- 
orologist is to have a forecast 
ready for official use. In this 
connection give scope to your own 
instinct regardless of what the 
instruments or weather charts 
say. In other words, “Have a 
hunch !” 

(c) The third duty of a mete- 
orologist is to study the weather 
after the event, and to explain 
in the meteorological log why the 
gale arrived unheralded or why 
the visibility suddenly deterior- 
ated without warning. 


It was with regard for the last 
of these duties that Met first 
became enthusiastic about his 
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instruments and charts. He found 
it impressive to point to some 
unintelligible symbol on the chart 
with a pencil and then to stride 
across to a complicated instrument 
and caress it with an air of 
patronage, saying— 

“Obviously a case of dew- 
point, sir. It can all be explained 
so easily. You see, the humidity 
must have been damn nearly 
hundred per cent.” 

This implied that he knew all 
the time that there was going to 
be fog. It must be remembered 
that another odd thing about 
meteorologists is that not only 
are they seldom believed before 
the event when they issue a 
forecast, good or bad, but they 
are never believed after the event 
should they be unethical enough 
to claim foreknowledge. 

Met’s first job on joining was 
to acquire an assistant. When 
qualified he would be known as 
Q Met. The task seemed hopeless 
when he was visited one forenoon 
by an old three-badge man who 
had obviously seen much service, 
but had never been advanced 
beyond the rating of able seaman. 
Met visualised in his mind the 
probable seedy past of this man, 
but decided in the absence of any 
other volunteer to try him for a 
fortnight. He taught him labori- 
ously and patiently for a month, 
and after six weeks came to the 
conclusion that he could not have 
had a better man. Q Met was 
worth every one of his three 
badges. He was patient, pains- 
taking, enthusiastic, hard work- 
ing, reliable, and above all had a 
sense of humour, or at least Met 
thought so, for he always laughed 
at his jokes. Q Met was not in 
the least dazzled by gold lace, 
and yet showed the respect proper 
to all authority. 
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Met’s assistant learned slowly, 
tended all the instruments with 
fatherly care, and took especial 
pride in those at the top of the 
mast, one of which, for measure- 
ment of humidity, required a 
weekly draught of water and a 
pe ilous ascent with a bottle. This 
later led to an accusation that 
Met’s assistant was given to secret 
drinking ; for he had often been 
seen climbing the mast with a gin 
bottle tucked under his arm. 

Q Met’s chief difficulty was in 
acquiring an exact knowledge of 
some of the strange and difficult 
meteorological terms. Many he 
grasped by sheer persistence, but 
there were some that were beyond 
him. He could never understand 
the difference between ‘ General 
Inference’ and ‘ General Interfer- 
ence,’ and his final decision about 
the correct pronunciation of the 
frequently observed cloud known 
as ‘Cumulo-Nimbus’ was ‘ Kiim- 
mel-Omnibus.’ He had the happy 
knack, however, of getting things 
done, and was often one ahead of 
Met. 

On one occasion at the time 
when Met was beginning to appre- 
ciate all his meteorological devices 
and was making a routine observa- 
tion, Q Met entered the Met 
House and saw him standing by 
the wind instrument, which was 
operated in some mysterious way 
by the anemometer at the top of 
the mast. Met was rubbing his 
hands delightedly, and said— 

“‘ South-westerly moderate! I 
thought it wouldn’t come to much.” 

“The annie-ometer’s got stook 
oop,” retaliated Q Met. ‘‘ Looks 
like north-west to me, and blowin’ 
a fair treat, sir.” 

This proved to be correct, and 
Met’s progressive appreciation of 
his instruments might have suf- 
fered a severe set-back but for 


the fact that there was visible 
on the automatic records of pres- 
sure and temperature a distinct 
change, to which Q Met drew 
attention. 

Met was delighted at this. He 
explained it carefully to the 
Admiral when next he visited the 
Met House. 

“The traces of both barograph 
and thermograph show the exact 
moment of the shift of wind, sir. 
Had the wind instrument been 
working correctly we should no 
doubt have seen a marked 
increase in force as well as a 
veer in direction. A typical cold 
front.” 

The Admiral smiled. 

“Nothing new in that,” he 
replied. ‘‘ We used to call it a 
line squall. Anyway, you didn’t 
seem to expect it this forenoon 
as far as I can remember, what- 
ever you may call it now. When’s 
it going to moderate ? ”’ 

Fortunately at this moment the 
Admiral’s attention was distracted 
by a red line drawn on the chart 
of the barograph. 

** What the hell’s that red line ?” 
he asked. 

Met’ replied enthusiastically 
about mean atmospheric pressure, 
and the subject of future weather 
was temporarily forgotten. The 
Admiral left without repeating 
the question, and Met gained time 
to look at all his instruments at 
leisure and spin his dice before 
giving a verdict. The ‘hunch’ 
must be made to work. 

On leaving for ZZ Met got his 
organisation going and prepared a 
series of blank charts for forecast 
work. Movements were kept so 
secret that he was uncertain which 
chart would be required from one 
week to the next. The weather 
deteriorated almost immediately, 
as it always does in practice, and 
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the Met House became a favourite 
waiting-room, smoking-room, ren- 
dezvous and jest-house for all 
who were passing. Officers would 
drop in one after another just as 
Met was getting down to some 
serious ‘ hunching’ after plotting 
his chart and consulting his in- 
struments. These visits were 
always entertaining, but often 
delayed the weather work. It 
should be understood that, in 
times of bad weather, changes are 
rapid and the meteorologist has 
a full-time job. Ironically enough 
it is at these times of bad weather 
that the work of others is impeded, 
hence they drop in to— 


(a) pass the time ; 

(6) hear the latest about the 
weather ; 

(c) vent their wrath on the man 
they consider responsible 
for it; 

(d) repeat all their latest ‘ wise- 
cracks.’ 


One dark night during the bad 
weather, after Met had had an 
almost continuous session for 
twenty-four hours, he was pro- 
ducing the forecast for the morrow. 
Of the three prognostications given 
by the dice, the first, ‘Fair and 
warm, he ruled out without 
hesitation, for the glass was low. 
A south-westerly gale was whistling 
through the superstructure; a 
heavy sea was punishing the ship 
to the utmost; she plunged with 
violent lurches and sickening shud- 
ders on her way to the south. Of 
the second and third prognostica- 
tions Met had a ‘hunch’ for the 
second, which said ‘ Veering and 
moderating,’ in preference to the 
third, which said, ‘ Veering and 
freshening. He consulted the 
isobars on the chart, hoping that 
Q Met, who was alongside him 
confronted with a pile of corrections 


to publications, would venture a 
remark on the future. But Q Met 
was a wise man and always con- 
tented himself with the weather 
of the present and the past. These 
were the only things he had to 
write in the log, and he would 
not push his ideas about the 
future on anybody. Perhaps he 
had none. Be that as it may, 
Met could extract no prophecies 
from him. 

The automatic lights suddenly 
went out and the place was in 
darkness. Two voices were heard 
without. The door slammed, the 
lights reappeared, and two cheery 
faces presented themselves. 

““Let’s see what Met’s got for 
us,” said Pay, for he was one of 
the visitors. “‘ My cabin’s flooded 
and my office is full of corpses, so 
I can’t do any work.” 

*“Can’t you do better than this, 
Met?” said No. 1, the other 
visitor. ‘“‘ I’ve been all round the 
ship and can’t find a single plate 
that’s not been stove in.” No. 1 
was given to delightful exaggera- 
tion, his point being that it 
always helped to bring home the 
argument. 

Met quickly hid his dice, curbed 
his annoyance, and considered the 
first duty of the meteorologist : 
appeasement. 

“Can’t get much worse than 
this,” he replied with a smile. 

** You’re telling me,” roared Pay 
with rude hilarity. 

The visitors both leant over the 
chart. 

** Where are we ?”’ asked No. 1. 

The place was suddenly plunged 
into darkness again; the door 
timidly opened. There was silence 
for a while as everybody waited 
for the new visitor to shut the 
door and thereby switch on the 
lights. 

Q Met, the oldest member 
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present, took the situation in 
hand, as he always did. Time was 
precious ; supper would not wait. 
He spoke peremptorily. 

**Coom in an’ shut t’ door!” 

The door slammed, and the 
lights revealed a messenger with 
a wad of signals. 

“These will tell you where the 
depression is, I suppose,” said 
Pay. “I have no doubt in my 
own mind where it is.” 

Met was tempted to answer— 

“Right. You make the official 
forecast, Pay,’’ but adopted his 
best manner instead and merely 
said— 

“Veering and moderating, I 
should think.” He took the 
signals from the messenger, who 
thereupon turned and opened the 
door. 

As soon as the lights had been 
re-established after the messenger’s 
departure, No. 1’s attention was 
taken by the red line on the baro- 
graph. 

“Good God! 
line ?”’ 

Met began his usual explanation, 
but No. 1 was too fascinated to 
listen. 

“No wonder the glass is low,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Must be like a red rag 
to a bull.” 

Pay roared with delight and 
said— 

“You should take the lid off, 
Met.”” He was obviously referring 
to the brass lid of the clockwork 
rotating drum round which the 
- barograph chart is wrapped. ‘* The 
one in the wardroom hasn’t got 
a lid, and it shows a much higher 
reading than this one.” 

“Tt did,” interrupted No. 1. 
“But it fell off the mantelpiece 
this afternoon during that terrific 
lurch. Doesn’t show anything at 
all now.” He turned to Met. 
“* Meant to break the news earlier.” 


What’s that red 
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Met groaned. He had meant to 
get the thing secured before pro- 
ceeding to sea, but the shipwrights 
had been too busy. Since then he 
had forgotten it, and so appar- 
ently had everyone else, except 
Pay and No. 1. 

Fortunately he afterwards dis- 
covered that No. 1 was slightly 
exaggerating. Somebody had 
caught it as it was about to 
fall. 

“Do you spend much time 
here ?” asked Pay, sitting down, 
as if implying that it was hard to 
see what could be done during 
such bad weather. 

Met controlled his temper and 
replied that he really found it 
difficult to do all there was to be 
done in the time. But neither Pay 
nor No. 1 observed the hint. The 
latter was fascinated by the fall 
of the glass, which was clearly 
shown by the black line on the 
barograph. The black line was 
now inches below the red line and 
rapidly getting lower. 

“In my last ship,” began No. 1, 
“‘the glass fell so rapidly that the 
trace on the barograph started 
going backwards.” 

Met was about to explain that 
this was impossible, when Pay, 
who had missed the joke, asked 
Met if there were any punishments 
for incorrect forecasts. Met con- 
sidered the question in bad taste, 
but replied that as far as he knew 
forecasts were never incorrect. 

No. 1 burst into rude laughter. 

“That reminds me,” he said. 
“‘ During the Soviet-Finnish scrap 
last winter, the head of the 
Meteorological Bureau in Moscow 
got his block chopped off because 
he failed to inform the head mili- 
tary man that in Finland in winter 
the temperature drops to forty 
below. The head military fellow 
gave this as the cause that Soviet 
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troops were not provided with 
warm clothes and boots.” 

The lights went out again, and 
the door was heard to slide slowly 
open. The darkness continued. 

*“Coom in an’ shut t’ door!” 
ordered Q Met, whose supper was 
long overdue. 

The door shut, and the lights 
reappeared to reveal the Admiral. 
There was a dreadful silence. 
Pay and No. 1 rose to their feet 
and tried to think of something 
bright to say. All except Q Met 
felt that the situation was 
humorous. Q Met, a little abashed, 
looked as though he were trying to 
reduce himself to invisibility. 

*“*Scuse me, sir,” he said at 
last, and made for the door. With 
one stroke he plunged the place 
into darkness and vanished from 
the ignominy of it all. He was 
dashed if he would wait any longer 
for his supper. The lights re- 
appeared as the door slammed. 

** When will this moderate ?” 


asked the Admiral, getting straight 
to the point. 
‘* Veering and moderating during 


the night,” said Met without 
hesitation. He believed in sticking 
to one thing. 

The Admiral looked at the chart 
and again came straight to the 
point— 

ce Sure 
thinking ?” 

Met was about to give a reason- 
able explanation when the Admiral 
turned to Pay and said— 

** We'll stop his allowance if the 
weather doesn’t improve. Eh, 
Pay? Not entitled except on 
fine days.” But he gave a re- 
assuring wink to Met immediately 
afterwards. 


that’s not wishful 


Needless to say, the weather 
misbehaved. Even a good mete- 
orologist with such limited data 
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at his disposal could not have 
foreseen the development of a 
vigorous secondary. Ironically, it 
is usually the incipient secondary 
that has been apprehended that 
fails to come to much, whereas the 
secondary that sneaks up unher- 
alded is the one that rapidly 
increases to storm force. This 
was one of the unheralded variety. 
The wind neither veered nor 
moderated. It merely remained 
in the same quarter and blew 
harder every hour. By the time 
it was blowing force 10 on the 
Beaufort scale, Met felt that he 
could not be far wrong in sticking 
to his— 

“Can’t get much worse.” 

But he was wrong even in this, 
for the wind increased to force 11 
by the following midnight. Storm 
force. 

By this time there was hardly 
a dry place in the ship. Glass, 
crockery, and furniture had been 
smashed at an appalling rate, and 
the toll of sea-sickness was con- 
siderable. The seas, according to 
No. 1, were precipitous, and he 
would be neither surprised nor 
offended if the ship just settled 
quietly in the middle of one. The 
weather at the moment seemed 
to constitute more of a threat than 
lurking enemy submarines. 

Met looked up the various 
descriptions of the Beaufort Scale 
of Wind Force, a numerical scale 
devised in 1808 by Admiral Sir 
Francis Beaufort. It was based 
originally on the amount of canvas: 
that a man-of-war could carry with 
different winds. 

The descriptions for the higher 
winds were :— 

Force 10 (Whole Gale).—‘ That 
with which she could scarcely 
bear lower main topsail and 
reefed foresail.” 

Force 11 (Storm Force).—‘' That 
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which would reduce her to 
storm staysails.” 

Force 12 (Hurricane Force).— 
“That which no canvas could 
withstand.” 

Met liked the last one particu- 
larly, and rolled it off his tongue 
during the Admiral’s next visit. 

The Admiral replied that it must 
have been very useful in the last 
century, and then continued with 
a twinkle in his eye— 

“TI thought you said something 
about veering and moderating. 
Looks like storm force to me. 
From the south, too.”’ 

But even the worst things come 
to an end. A few days later 
they were in a more southerly 
position still proceeding south. 
They had steamed into a region 
of improving weather. The wind 
had not veered, but had remained 
southerly and had slowly moder- 
ated. They were leaving the 
region of violent depressions and 
heavy gales, and were steaming 
towards the sub-tropical region of 


high pressure where strong winds 
are infrequent. 
No sooner had Met decided that 


@ permanent ‘Fair and warm’ 
forecast would be adequate than 
the ship was overtaken by fog. 
This was annoying at first; for 
Met had been so intent on the 
moderation of the gale that he 
had not given visibility a thought. 
But even the onset of fog had its 
advantages, for it was interesting 
to look back upon the autographic 
records of his instruments. For 
the reader to understand the 
situation a very simple description 
is helpful. The instrument which 
indicates humidity has automatic- 
ally drawn upon it with the passage 
of time two coloured lines, the 
distance apart of which depends 
upon the humidity. The moister 
the air, the closer the lines and the 
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greater the risk of fog. The drier 
the air, the farther apart the lines 
and the better the visibility. 
Hence a marked change in the 
distance apart of the two coloured 
lines is a warning that there 
is a change of humidity, and 
therefore an impending change of 
visibility. 

Met had written a full account 
of the fog in his meteorological 
log, and he was delighted when he 
was able to explain the whole 
thing to all visitors. From that 
date he was careful to watch the 
two coloured lines on his humidity 
instrument. 

One lovely sunny morning, when 
everybody was beginning to forget 
about gales and poor visibility, and 
visitors to the Met House became 
fewer, Met suddenly noticed that 
the lower coloured line of his 
humidity instrument had begun 
to rise at a considerable rate and 
was rapidly approaching the upper 
line. Fog, he thought. He looked 
through the scuttle and observed 
the sparkling sunlit sea and the 
clear horizon. Ridiculous to think 
of fog. Any forecast of fog would 
be laughed at, just as a prophecy 
that a thick fog is going to clear 
shortly sounds highly improbable. 
He was just deciding to ignore 
the instrument when the Admiral 
walked in. 

*“ Haven’t troubled you much 
lately. Anything of interest ?” 

The thought of the coloured 
lines was too much for Met, and 
he pointed towards the instrument. 
By now the lower coloured line 
had risen so sharply that it was 
approaching the ‘Risk of fog’ 
position. 

“The wet bulb temperature is 
rising very fast, sir, and although 
the visibility is excellent at the 
moment, I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised . . .” 
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To his astonishment, even as 
he watched the record, the lower 
pen ceased its rapid rise and 
then began to fall, its downward 
progress being as fast as its recent 
sudden rise. The coloured lines 
were rapidly and unaccountably 
getting apart again. 

“Well, I’m damned!” was aill 
that Met could say. 

The Admiral was intrigued with 
the sharp rise and fall of the lower 
coloured line. 

“It’s the wet bulb, you say ? 
What method do you use for 
keeping it wet? Is it the one at 
the top of the mast ?” 

At that moment Q Met appeared 
at the door, grinning all over his 
weather-beaten face and carrying 
an empty gin bottle. He had 
obviously just completed a mission. 

“Bone dry it was, sir. Took 
the whole bottle. An’ I only 
filled it oop three days ago. 
Moost be the dry weather, sir.” 

Met now realised the significance 
between the bottle and the extra- 


ordinary antics of the instrument 


they had been watching. The 
wet bulb had thirsted for water, 
and had been replenished by Q Met 
almost at the critical moment of 
running dry. 

The Admiral, in his usual charm- 
ing manner, remarked that it must 
be difficult to keep track of so 
many instruments. There was no 
shade of reproach in his voice. 
Perhaps it was because he was 
due to leave the ship soon to sail 
for another station, or it may 
have been that he was saving it 
up for a future occasion. 

“Can you give me some idea of 
the weather tomorrow ?”’ he said, 
changing the subject. “It may 
be rather important for us to have 
it clear.” 

Met got his ‘hunch’ rapidly 
working. Little change from the 
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present conditions might seem 
reasonable. The least ridiculous 
and the most pleasing forecasts 
were always the ones to aim at. 

‘“* Much the same as today, sir.” 

On this occasion, however, Met 
was forgetting one important 
point—namely, that a ship does 
not always continue on the same 
course or for a previously intended 
destination. As luck or misfortune 
would have it, a signal was received 
during the same night ordering 
them at full speed for a certain 
rendezvous which took them back 
to the north’ard. Met was sound 
asleep, happy in the thought that 
weather conditions were daily im- 
proving, and ignorant of the fact 
that the ship was speeding back 
to the region of poor visibility. 
On turning out early the next 
morning he was quickly informed 
of the situation by Q Met, but 
realised that the actual transition 
from clear weather to _ bad 
was going to be uncertain. He 
decided to make no change in his 
original forecast, but to stick to 
his guns. He might alter the 
whole forecast and find imme- 
diately afterwards that they had 
been ordered to alter to the 
south’ard. But his luck was out. 
They continued to the north’ard, 
and met gradually lowering cloud 
and decreasing visibility. He made 
a full note in the log of this un- 
witting deception, and decided 
thereafter to issue forecasts to 
cover all possible movements. 

The changing plans and uncer- 
tain movements had meant the 
use of a considerable variety of 
charts. No sooner was he using 
one type of chart than he would 
find that movements were rapidly 
taking them off that chart. 

In desperation he one day got 
out a chart of the world, and 
muttered to Q Met— 
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“They can’t shift us off this 
chart.” 

“We ’ope not, sir, at any rate,” 
replied Q Met, thinking vividly of 
submarines. 


At length the Admiral took his 
departure. As a destroyer bore 
him away, a certain amount of 
signalling denoted the making of 
farewell signals. 

One to the ship read :— 

** Am happy to have sailed with 
you. I wish you all the best of 
success.” 

But there was a further signal 
which was very short, and was 
addressed to the Meteorological 
Officer from the Admiral. It ran 
thus :— 

“* $t John iii. 8.” 


** ZZ Again.” 
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Met pondered over this cryptic 
message, and then sent Q Met to 
the Chaplain’s cabin to ask for 
an interpretation. In less than 
five minutes Q Met returned with 
a sheet of paper, which he handed 
to Met. It read :— 


**$t John iii. 8— 

**The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth.”’ 


“TI always thought he liked 
you, sir,” said Q Met in tones 
which some might have considered 
comforting. And then as if to 
imply that that was all finished : 
“Now we've lost the Flag, I 
*spose we'll be off to ZZ again.” 
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KILLIECRANKIE. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


To begin with, there was a 
bridge. It was a single-span 
bridge of iron, with overhead 
trusses, and it crossed the Killie- 
crankie River in a lonely stretch 
of coast forest just where the 
motor road came over the hills 
from Castor. It was a fine bridge 
in its time (circa 1905), and it 
was still a serviceable bridge in 
the early nineteen-thirties, when 
the Highways Board paved the 
coast road with asphalt and 
stepped up traffic from a dusty 
thirty or forty miles to a smooth 
fifty or sixty miles per hour. The 
bridge was narrow; but its real 
fault lay in the approach. The 
bygone pioneers who laid out the 
road had a habit of halting at 
each river mouth and then wander- 
ing up-stream in search of a narrow 
crossing. It served very well in 
the horse-and-buggy days, but the 
ever-increasing speed and load of 
the motor age found the bridge 
approaches awkward. This was 
particularly true of the Killie- 
crankie, where you came swooping 
down a steep grade to the river 
and found a sharp turn up-stream, 
a sharper turn to get on the 
bridge, and another to get off at 
the other side. A bridge farther 
down-stream, where the river was 
much wider, meant heavy expense ; 
so the building of a new bridge 
was deferred. In September 1939 
it was deferred again till after 
the war. Signs to east and west 
of the bridge-approach warned 
motorists, and all went well until 
a day of early winter, with a foot 
of snow in the woods and a good 
deal of ice on the road. A truck 
laden with five tons of logs came 
down the grade from the east, 


and the driver put on his brakes. 
This was a mistake. The truck 
skidded madly down to the bridge, 
struck the end truss at a stiff angle, 
and knocked the whole structure 
into the Killiecrankie. It was 
only a drop of thirty feet, but the 
light girders twisted into an agon- 
ised skeleton on the shallow floor 
of the stream. The truck followed 
the bridge into the water, but 
landed on its wheels, and the 
driver and his mate scrambled to 
shore on the wreckage. They stood 
gazing astonished at the hundred- 
foot gap where the bridge had 
been, and the naked piers of cut 
granite, one on each bank, upon 
which the bridge had sat secure 
for five-and-thirty years. 

As they gazed they saw a car 
across the river, east-bound, swing- 
ing to get on the bridge—the 
bridge that was not there. The 
motorist pulled up short—they 
heard the scream of brakes and 
locked wheels high above the roar 
of the stream—and by good fortune 
there was no ice on the roadway 
at that point. The car came to a 
stop with its front wheels kissing 
the abyss, and the driver sat 
staring across at the truckmen, as 
stupefied as they. The bridge had 
been there so long that it was 
part of the landscape. Its sudden 
and inexplicable disappearance was 
as if the sky had fallen. 

It occurred to the truckmen, 
seeing the narrow squeak of the 
motorist across the river, that the 
vanished bridge constituted a 
menace to public health. The 
Killiecrankie, brown after the late 
Fall rains and fringed with ice 
along the banks, chuckled and 
shouted through and over the 
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tangle of girders and planks. 
They thought of the long down- 
grade through the woods on their 
side of the river, and the ice on 
the road, and the fate of their 
truck. They began to run up the 
road, and reached the top just 
in time. From the crest of the 
slope they saw a procession of 
traffic bowling west towards them. 
In the lead was a huge van full 
of household furniture. The road 
over the hills was full of corkscrew 
turns, where passing was dangerous, 
and the big van had gathered a 
long tail of other vehicles as such 
things do on such a, road. 

They stood in the middle of the 
road shouting and waving their 
arms. The van slid to a stop, and 
the assorted vertebre of its tail 
came to a stop behind it. 

“* What’s the matter ?”’ 

“The bridge is out.” 

** Get out!” 

“Go down an’ 
then.” 

“* What happened ? ” 


take a_ look, 


The truckmen explained, in a 
clamour of impatient horns far 
back along the road, followed by 
a slamming of car doors and a 
march of agitated drivers and 
passengers demanding the cause 


of delay. They represented a 
variety of traffic: lumber trucks, 
fish trucks, general-freight trucks, 
cars of all kinds and sizes, even a 
funeral cortége on its way to 
Malone, eight miles beyond the 
Killiecrankie; and there were 
two sleek grey buses full of men 
in grey-blue uniforms, and another 
of men in khaki battle-dress with 
ribboned glengarries. 

From the buses came - officers, 
three of them. They walked down 
and looked at the bridge, and 
pulled long faces. 

Said one, “‘Is’pose they’ll throw 
@ timber bridge across. Take ’em 
two or three days at least—assem- 
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bling the stuff and everything. We 
might as well go back.” 

“Pooh!” said one of the grey- 
blue officers. ‘The telephone 
wires are all right.”” He pointed 
to the wires crossing the stream 
above the wrecked bridge. ‘‘ We 
can phone ahead to Malone, and 
have buses pick us up on the west 
bank. After all, it’s only a hun- 
dred feet. We could pass a 
couple of ropes across and get over 
dry-footed.”’ 

“No buses at Malone,”’ said the 
truckmen. ‘“‘ Nor anywheres short 
o’ Harrington.” 

** Trucks, then,” said the airman. 

“You can’t take troops a hun- 
dred an’ forty miles in open trucks 
—not in freezing weather,” ob- 
jected the infantry officer. 

Up the road, where the big 
buses sat, the troops poured forth 
to while away the hour. There 
were thirty or forty airmen and a 
platoon of Highlanders, with a 
feud of long standing between 
them. Since the outbreak of war 
the Highlanders had stood guard 
over an air-field and its grey-blue 
population, at what the censor 
mysteriously calls An East Coast 
Canadian Port. They and their 
feud were in process of transfer 
down the coast to Harrington. 
The moment seemed propitious. 
In another moment the air was 
thick with snowballs and battle- 
cries. Non-combatants sought the 
cover of their cars. The funeral 
sat and clucked its tongue. 

‘The Highland officer went on. 
“You just cooked up this rope- 
dancin’ scheme so you an’ your 
fellow-robbers could put in for 
flyin’ pay,” he accused. 

“Tf your bunch had kilts,” 
retorted the airman, “I could 
understand this lady-like aversion 
to crossing by ropes in sight of a 
lot of nasty men. As it is, there’s 
no excuse. It’s just what I’ve 
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always said: there’s no resource 
in the infantry.” 

‘“*Umph ! ” said Lieutenant Mac- 
leod, and there was an ice-blue 
glint in his eyes. He turned to 
the crestfallen log-truck owners. 
‘*‘T think I shall leave these darin’ 
young men to their flyin’ trapeze. 
But isn’t there some way round ?”’ 

The truckmen considered. The 
driver spoke. “ Well, I'll tell ya. 
We got a little outfit loggin’ up 
by Grover’s Lake—that’s east o’ 
the Killiecrankie an’ about fifteen 
mile back from the motor road. 
We just come from there. Now, 
there’s a bunch of old loggin’- 
roads all through that country, 
an’ there’s a way ya can go that'll 
take ya round. If ya strike it right 
ya'll hit the motor road again at 
Malone, eight mile west o’ here.” 

By this time sundry motorists 
and truck-drivers had joined the 
conference, together with the three 
bus-drivers and the undertaker. 
It was cold. A north wind blew 


down the shallow gorge of the 
Killiecrankie and whistled in the 
trees by the road. 

**What’s it like?” the under- 
taker asked. 


The truck-logger shrugged. 
‘* Not bad, ’far as we’re concerned. 
Ya got to take a truck ’most any- 
where in the loggin’ business. But 
there’s snow enough to fill the ruts 
pretty well, an’ between the rocks ; 
an’ every water-hole’s froze solid 
now. Mind, them roads is awful 
narra. But ya won’t meet no 
traffic, so ya ain’t got to worry 
about pullin’ out to let somebody 
pass.”’ 

‘* How far is it around ?” asked 
Lieutenant Macleod. 

‘““Lemme see. Ya got to go back 
up the highway a piece ; a mile or 
so. Then ya'll see a log-road 
runnin’ off north, with our tyre- 
marks in the snow. Ya foller that 
road through the woods twelve 
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mile till ya come to a clearin’ an’ 
a bunch o’ log-roads branchin’ off 
all ways. That’s a place called 
Bagley’s Mill. The mill’s all gone 
now ; nobody lives there but old 
Billy Joe Bagley. Ya'll see his 
shack. He makes moonshine an’ 
he’s drunk three parts o’ the time ; 
but drunk or sober Billy Joe can 
show ya what road to take from 
there. She runs off pretty well 
west for about fourteen mile, an’ 
crosses the Killiecrankie half-way. 
Ya'll come to Grady’s- lumber 
camp. Grady’s got trucks haulin’ 
lumber out to Malone—that’s an- 
other fifteen mile south—an’ all 
ya got to do is foller their tracks.” 

“Phew!” uttered the airman. 
“ That’s — what ?— a detour of 
forty-two miles, three sides of a 
square. And over a bunch of 
tote-roads through the bush. 
What’s the bridge like ?” 

“ Awright, I guess. The river’s 
on’y @ jump acrost, up there, an’ 
it’s a good log bridge. We hauled 
truck-loads o’ logs over it to 
Grady’s mill, "fore we took this 
contrac’ at Grover’s Lake. Mind, 
I ain’t recommendin’ anythin’. 
All I’m sayin’ is, we take motor- 
trucks all over them roads in 
winter-time till along in Janooary, 
when the snow gits too deep fer 
our bumper-ploughs.”’ 

“Well,” said the undertaker 
unexpectedly, “I’m for trying it. 
I’ve got a funeral ceremony all 
set for four o’clock this afternoon 
in Malone.” He stepped briskly 
up the hill, but the snow fight 
brought him to a halt. For a time 
the Highlanders had held the 
advantage of higher ground. The 
snow was too cold for good packing, 
and the balls mostly went wild 
or fell to pieces in air. But now 
the Air Force had discovered a 
steep ledge at the roadside farther 
down. It faced south towards 
the winter sun and was screened 
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from the bitter wind down the 
river. Little trickles of water 
glistened down the rock face, and 
at its foot lay a drift of snow, 
softened and heavy, the very 
stuff for snowballs. The airmen 
fell upon this heaven-sent store 
with organised enthusiasm. One 
party worked furiously under the 
ledge, making snowballs, and a 
file of men tossed them from 
hand to hand to the skirmishers 
in the road. Above, the High- 
landers hung on grimly, but the 
fusilade of hard-packed balls was 
too much for flesh and blood. They 
retreated towards their bus, firing 
their own inferior missiles with 
more defiance than effect. Two 
of the bus windows were broken, 
and the driver sat behind his thick 
wind-shield swearing hopelessly. 

Pilot Officer Jimpson turned to 
Lieutenant Macleod. ‘Mac, I 
think you’d better rescue your 
troops before they’re snowed under. 
They’re no match for the Air 
Force.” And he added, “If they 
can’t throw a bomb any better 
than they throw a snowball——”’ 

But Lieutenant Macleod was off 
to rescue his men. A snowball 
from the grey-blue ranks sent his 
glengarry flying when he was half- 
way to the bus, and another took 
him nicely under the chin when he 
turned to spot the culprit. He 
swallowed his rage and got his 
men into the bus. 

There was nowhere to turn on 
the road down to the river. It 
was necessary to back up to the 
tote-road that ran off north into 
the woods. The undertaker reached 
it first, and so the funeral cortége 
led the procession, which was just 
as well. At fifteen miles an hour 
they found the tote-road passable. 
Like all log-hauls, it had been 
made originally by men with horse 
or ox-sleds, avoiding swamps and 
steep grades, and so meandered 
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through the woods like an un- 
certain snake. Here and there 
the truck-loggers had cut and 
thrown down a few hardwood 
poles to bring their under-carriage 
clear of a boulder in the road. 
The three buses, being heaviest 
and hard to turn, brought up the 
rear. The country was densely 
covered in second-growth spruce 
and fir. There were few big 
trees. The wayside branches and 
bushes swished along the flanks 
of the buses like a sea. 

After a time the first bus of 
the airmen blew a front tyre and 
halted for repairs. The rest of 
the procession went on, the High- 
landers chanting insult from their 
rear windows at the stranded 
swarm in grey-blue. Then came 


a bend in the road, and the airmen 
and their troubles were lost to sight. 


Billy Joe Bagley was seventy- 
five and a hermit. In his younger 
days he and his brothers ran a 
little steam saw at the place 
called Bagley’s Mill, but that was 
long ago. Brothers and mill had 
been mouldering for years, and 
for years Billy Joe had lived alone 
in the shack in the clearing. He 
made a powerful brew by ferment- 
ing cracked corn and yeast in a 
five-gallon stoneware jar, and with 
it he fended off the carking cares 
of time and circumstance. He 
hunted and fished, and sold a little 
moonshine to the nomadic one or 
two-truck logging gangs who 
gleaned the cut-over wilderness 
of the Killiecrankie. The nearest 
settlement was Malone, twenty 
miles south and west across the 
river. He had not seen it since 
he got a ride there in a log-truck 
in the winter of ’29. He got his 
news from the loggers. They had 
told him about the war, and left 
him an old newspaper from time 
to time, which he studied care- 
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fully. The latest was full of the 
German conquest of Holland, Bel- 
gium and France, and this he 
had read to rags. 

On the morning of the downfall 
of the Killiecrankie bridge, Billy 
Joe was splitting firewood before 
his shack, wrapped against the 
cold in his ragged red-and-black 
mackinaw. A sound of motors 
on the tote-road astonished him. 
It did not seem possible that the 
truck from Grover Lake could be 
back so soon. 

He struck his axe into the 
chopping block and leaned on the 
haft, ready with a quip about 
‘* breakin’ their necks some day,” 
and his eyes beheld a_ hearse, 
gleaming in black paint and 
chromium, followed by car after 
car full of people wearing Sunday 
clothes and sombre looks. His 
mouth fell open. It opened wider 
still when the hearse stopped with 
a jerk, and a man in a bowler hat 
and gates-ajar collar cried, “‘ Which 
way to Grady’scamp? Quick! It’s 
a matter of—er—life and death.” 

Billy Joe gathered himself to- 
gether enough to wave a fascinated 
hand towards the west. The pro- 
cession moved on through the 
woods at its funereal pace, bobbing 
and swaying, springs a-squeak, 
and tyres grumbling falsetto on 
the hard-packed snow. In silence 
he watched a truck lurch by, 
piled high with boxes of herring ; 
then a smart and shining van 
labelled ‘ Merlin’s Groceries.’ More 
cars, some with women inside, 
and the curious faces of children. 
Some had luggage in the back 
seat. One or two had dogs. Then 
a huge van from the provincial 
capital, full of assorted furniture, 
visible through the open rear. 
Finally, a long low-slung bus full 
of young men in khaki and glen- 
garry caps. 

Billy Joe ran out then and held 
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up a grimy hand, and the bus 
stopped. 

“* What the hell’s happened ? ” 
cried Billy Joe. 

Lieutenant Macleod stuck his 
head out of a window. “ Why?” 
he countered. 

“‘ All these trucks an’ cars an’ 
stuff—a coffin ahead an’ a reg’ment 
behind —’way up here in the 
backwoods! It’s enough to drive 
@ man outa his mind. Why, it’s 
like these pitchers in the papers 
—the French reffagees an’ all that. 
An’ here I am cold sober, too.” 

Lieutenant Macleod hesitated a 
moment—but only a moment. He 
stepped from the bus and drew 
Billy Joe Bagley aside. 

“Can I trust you?” 

““I—I guess so,” gasped Billy 
Joe. 

“To your last drop of blood ?”’ 

“ That’s goin’ pritty fur, mister. 
What’s up ?” 

‘* Your last drop of sweat, then !”’ 

“* Call it sweat.” 

“The fact is,’ declared Lieu- 
tenant Macleod in a compelling 
whisper, “‘ those are refugees. The 
Germans have landed and blown 
up the bridge over the Killie- 
crankie.” 

ee No ! 29 

“Yes ! 


They sneaked by the 
navy in a snowstorm. We were 
rushed up in these buses, an’ we 
put up a scrap, but they got the 
best of us.” 

** Son,” Billy Joe said, and his 
voice was full of scorn, “‘ you ain’t 


runnin’ away, are you? 
to the woods? What!” 

“It’s strategy,” said Macleod 
smoothly. 

** Who’s that ? ” demanded Billy 
Joe suspiciously. 

“That means brains. It means 
resource. We’re infantry an’ we’re 
full of it. The enemy thought 
they had us cornered when they 
blew up the bridge. We’re headin’ 


Takin’ 
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for Grady’s camp, then south to 
the highway. We’ll catch the 
beggars in the rear an’ show ’em 
what’s what.” 

*“Ah! Good boys! Give ’em 
hell. I on’y wish I was twenty 


years younger.” 

** Now that,”’ said Macleod, “ is 
the spirit, Old Timer. 
your help.” 

Billy Joe gave his hat a pull over 
** Wait till I git my ol’ 


We need 


his eyes. 
$06....—”’ 

“Oh no! You won’t need a 
rifle. Understand? No shootin’. 
You shoot, an’ you'll spoil every- 
thing. Besides, they’d string you 
uptoapinelimb. Listen! They’re 
comin’ up the tote-road behind us.” 

“ What ! ” 

**Yes. You know what Germans 
wear, don’t you? A kind of grey- 
blue uniform, with little fore-and- 
aft caps. There’s two buses full 
of ’em. You can’t fail to recognise 
’em.”’ 

*“What d’ye want me to do, 
son ?” 

“Delay ’em. Hold ’em up. 
Keep ’em hangin’ around. Any 
way you like. Let on you don’t 
know the road to Grady’s. Let 
on you’re deaf an’ dumb—any- 
thing. Above all, don’t believe 
anything they say. They speak 
English as good as you or me.” 

** Clever devils, ain’t they !”’ 

“© Well—we’re off. Remember, 
Old Timer, every hour’s delay is 
precious. If you can keep ’em in 
the woods till dark it means a 
victory for peace an’ justice.” 

“Son,” declared Billy Joe 
fiercely, “‘just you leave it to me.” 

He watched the Highlanders 
out of sight and fetched his axe 
from the block. Fifty feet down 
the road to Grady’s stood a 
clump of pine at the wayside. His 
axe was sharp, the wood was soft, 
and he worked like a beaver. He 
had been felling trees all his life, 
and all the strength and _ skill 
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he could summon into his sinewy 
old arms went into the job. When 
the first bus of the airmen came 
in sight he had three trees down 
across the road and was busy at 
the fourth. The two big buses 
ground slowly along in second 
gear and halted before the barrier. 
There was nobody in sight. Billy 
Joe had taken to the bush. 

With others, Pilot Officer Jimp- 
son got out and explored. From 
the clearing half a dozen log- 
roads ran off into the woods. All 
bore the marks of truck tyres in 
the snow. The lone shack was 
deserted, though a fire still glowed 
in the tin drum stove. 

“Funny,” Jimpson grumbled. 
“ There’s been quite a lot of traffic 
on the road that’s blocked. And 
those trees haven’t been felled 
very long. The chips are fresh. 
What did they say was the old 
beggar’s name ?”’ 

** Billy Joe something.” 

He shouted, “Hey! Billy Joc! 
Hoi! Billy! Joe!” 

The enormous silence of the 
woods absorbed his voice like 
blotting-paper. They tried shout- 
ing in twos and threes, and finally 
all together. There was no answer. 
They examined the barrier again. 
“Just like these truck-loggers,”’ 
somebody observed. ‘‘ They’lldrop 
stuff anywhere, just so they can 
roll the logs right on to their 
trucks. I bet these belong to those 
guys that knocked the bridge 
down.” 

“Um. And they'll not be back 
today. They stayed to see about 
salvaging their truck from the 
river. Let’s see—they said they’d 
been logging beyond Billy Joe’s 
somewhere—Rover Lake—Grove 
Lake—some such name. All these 
roads have been used since the 
last snow; but only two’ve been 
used a lot—this, and that one over 
there. One goes to Grady’s camp 
and the other to Rover Lake, or 
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whatever it’s called. Which is 
which ? The snow’s packed hard 
on both, so you can’t spot the bus 
tyres. On the face of it, the open 
one’s the one we want.” 

The bus-drivers looked at each 
other. ‘“ Looka here, sir. You 
got to have a decent place to turn 
a bus like these. S’pose that ain’t 
the right road? S’pose it just 
peters out in a choppin’ some- 
where. There we'd be!” 

** You could back up, man.” 

** Not a long bus like these, you 
couldn’t. Not several miles on a 
twisty road that ain’t any wider’n 
the chassis, you couldn’t. We'd 
be off into the bush before you 
could do anything about it; an’ 
once you’re off—you’re off. You 
can’t pick up these things an’ set 
em back in the road like a car.” 

** Well, what’s your idea ?” 

“We got a nice place to turn 
right here, where these log-roads 
come together. Let’s go back to 
the highway. Ain’t none of us 
had a bite since breakfast ’smornin’, 
an’ here it is on into the after- 
noon. "Tain’t my business to say 
we ought to go back to the city 
an’ wait for the bridge to be fixed ; 
but these buses was chartered for 
a trip on the highway, not on a 
bunch o’ cow-paths.”’ 

** What! And let Macleod and 
his Highlanders get to Harrington 
three or four days ahead of us ? 
A week, maybe! No fear! Not 
after what I told him down there 
at the river. We'd never live it 
down. They’ve got through, some- 
how, and so can we.” 

One of the airmen had been 
scouting about the fallen trees. 
He shouted suddenly— 

*‘Look! There’s a track leadin’ 
off in the snow. Come on, boys!” 

A dozen uniformed youngsters 
galloped off, giving tongue like 
hounds. 

Billy Joe had not gone far. 
Like a winded deer he had circled 
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and lay watching the invaders 
from a clump behind the shack. 
At the sound of pursuit he started 
off, straight into the bush, but 
the athletic young men in grey- 
blue were too fast for him. In 
five minutes he was sighted; in 
ten they brought him back, gently 
but firmly, to the clearing, where 
Jimpson stood with wrath in his 
eye. 

“You're Billy Joe, aren’t you?” 

No answer. 

“Which is the road to Grady’s 
camp ?” 

No answer. 

“Which way did those other 
buses and cars go?” 

No answer. The old man 
breathed hard, rolling his eyes 
from one to another. 

Another officer stepped from the 
bus. He had medal ribbons on 


his chest and looked important. 
Billy Joe could see respect in 
Jimpson’s eye. 

“Tt seems to me we're wasting 


time,”’ said Medal Ribbons quietly. 
“Those men at the bridge said 
their logging outfit was at a place 
called Grover Lake; I forget 
how many miles, but it wasn’t 
far. As you say, only two of these 
roads have been used much. One 
must go to Grover Lake. Very 
well. We'll take the open one. 
If it brings us to Grover Lake, 
there’ll be a place to turn. Those 
loggers had a truck, and must 
have turned it there somehow. 
Then we'll borrow a couple of 
cross-cut saws from their outfit, 
drive back here, cut those trees 
out of the road, and go on to 
Grady’s.” 

There it was, all very simple. 
Everybody looked pleased—every- 
body but Billy Joe. 

** Looka here,”’ he said. 

** So you’ve found your tongue!” 
accused Jimpson. 

** Them young men o’ yours had 
me winded,” explained Billy Joe 
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with dignity. “This feller ”’— 
indicating Medal Ribbons with a 
thumb—“is right. That’s the 
road to Grover Lake. This here, 
with the trees acrost, is the road 
to Grady’s. I dropped them pine 
’smornin’, after them other cars 
went by, not knowin’ there’d be 
anybody else along. How was I 
to know? This ain’t a public 
highway. I never seen anything 
lik > this in all me born days.” 

“Umph. Well, let’s have your 
axe and we'll cut ’em out of the 
way.” 

Billy Joe licked his lips. “I 
got scared when them fellers come 
after me, an’ give it a sling into 
the woods—I dunno where.”’ 

“Then we'll drag ’em out of 
the way,” said Jimpson. ‘‘ There’s 
crowd enough.” 

‘Ever try to pick up a green 
pine, fresh cut, with all the 
branches on?” asked Medal Rib- 
bons dryly. ‘They weigh like 
lead, and every branch is another 
anchor. MHere’s something else ; 
notice how they’re felled—straight 
across the road, with the butts 
wedged nicely among the trees 
on one side, and the tops caught 
in the branches on the other side. 
If I were inclined to jump at 
conclusions like you, Jimpson, I'd 
say those trees had been felled 
very skilfully for the purpose of 
blocking the road.” 

“The point is,” murmured Billy 
Joe hastily, “ there’s another road 
to Grady’s.” 

“Ah!” they all said together. 

He poked a finger at another 
of the log-roads. “’Tain’t used 
much. Our boys cut a few logs 
back there the other day. You 
can see the truck marks. It’s a 
longer way ‘round—six or seven 
mile farther mebbe—but it’ll take 
you to Grady’s.” 

“You sure?” 
Ribbons. 

““As sure,” replied Billy Joe 
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piously, “as an old man can be of 
anything nowadays.”’ 

The airmen climbed into their 
buses and lurched off in second 
gear. As soon as they were out of 
sight, Billy Joe hustled into his 
shack, dragged forth a pair of 
ragged blankets, threw somie corned 
moose-meat and bread into a flour- 
sack, rescued his axe from its 
hiding-place in the snow, and 
scuttled off north into the bush. 
He had a hunting shack far back 
in the timber. The invaders were 
on a road that ran thirty miles 
to a deserted lumber camp. They 
never saw him again. 

They jolted along the road, 
thinking of restaurants at Malone, 
until Medal Ribbons called the 
attention of Jimpson to the sun, 
sitting on the tree-tops across a 
little valley at their left, 

“* Getting late,” suggested Jimp- 
son. 

“*D’you realise,” snorted Medal 
Ribbons, “the sun sets a bit 
south of west at this time of 
year ?”” 

** Then we’re going north-west ! ”’ 


“Yes. Ever since we left that 
old lunatic in the clearing, I 
fancy.” 


“But he said—that old man— 
this road was a longer way ’round. 
Maybe it swings south-west farther 
on.” 

“Umph! If it were earlier 
in the day I'd take a chance. As 
it is, we've just got time enough 
—daylight enough—to get the 
buses turned.” 

** Where ? ” 

“Right ahead. I see a bit of a 
clearing—an old log-yard, I fancy.” 

** There’s not room enough, sir.”’ 

** We'll make room ’—grimly— 
“if we have to tear up trees with 
our hands.” 

The turning of the buses was an 
epic in itself. Space will not 
permit the full telling of that tale. 
Suffice it to say that the young 
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men in grey-blue cleared away a 
vast quantity of underbrush with 
pocket-knives and with their hands, 
tramped in close order up and 
down the narrow clearing till they 
had the snow packed hard, tore 
branches from the surrounding 
trees, and levelled them about the 
more obtrusive boulders, packing 
them well with snow. The bus- 
drivers brought forth heavy sets 
of tyre chains, unnecessary on the 
paved highway but carried for 
emergency, and the buses had to 
be jacked up, wheel by wheel, 
and the chains girded on. Dark- 
ness came before they were half 
done, and the preparations were 
completed by the light of electric 
torches and the bus headlights. 
There followed another two hours 
—an hour for each bus—of backing 
and filling, while the wheels spun 
and the chains hurled snow into 
the faces of the pushing young 
men. And the young men spat, 
and shouted maledictions under 


the starlit winter sky, and mourned 


the state of their uniforms. 

They reached Billy Joe’s shack 
again at two o’clock in the morning. 
There was no sign of Billy Joe, 
and his stove was dead. Plaint- 
ively the bus-drivers urged return 
to the motor road by the one sure 
way, but they were shouted down 
by many angry voices. Once more 
under the glare of the headlights 
the young men tore off branches— 
this time for levers—and one by 
one they man-handled the fallen 
trees ahead to clear the butts, 
slewed them lengthwise into the 
road, and dragged them into the 
clearing out of the way. They 
found Grady’s camp deep in early 
morning slumber, but the marks of 
traffic were plain on the snowy 
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road to the south, and after con- 
sulting the stars they rumbled on 
towards the motor road and a 
breakfast in Malone. 

It was nearly noon when the 
two buses finally drew up to the 
gate at Harrington air-field, and 
a@ Highland sentry saluted smartly 
as the officers stepped out. Lieu- 
tenant Macleod emerged from the 
guard-house and halted abruptly, 
while a keen wind across the field 
whipped the ribbons of his glen- 
garry. With an unholy light in 
his eyes he surveyed the unshaven 
faces and torn uniforms of Billy 
Joe’s invaders. 

** Where’ve you been ?” he de- 
manded. There was a sardonic 
silence. 

Then, “Using our resource,” 
said Jimpson grimly. 

“You got lost, you beggars! 
Don’t deny it! Ona road! In 
broad daylight! Brother, what’ll 
you do when you get up in the 
sky ? ” 

At this point, as if at a signal, 
@ piper emerged from the new 
wooden barracks beyond the gate 
and began to walk up and down 
playing a lively tune. It was ‘‘ The 
Pass o’ Killiecrankie.” 


Now there is a moral to this 
simple tale, and I offer it to those 
kind souls who may now or in the 
future proffer entertainment to 
Canadian forces overseas. There 
is a squadron of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force who cannot stand the 
sound of bagpipes. Further, they 
will rise in wrath at any suggestion 
of ‘bridge.’ And, on the other 
hand, there is a_ battalion of 
Canadian Highlanders who will lie 
down and howl at the very sound 
of the word. 





TRUE GREATNESS. 


BY J. W. 


In August 1938 Walton saw his 
two severely frost-bitten com- 
panions off in the boat from 
Bombay. When success was within 
reach the Khondokoro Expedition 
had ended in disaster.1 A few 
hundred feet from the top of the 
great Himalayan peak an avalanche 
had overcome the tent of two of 
his companions, who had spent 
twenty-four hours in the open 
during a furious blizzard. But 
they had all struggled off the 
mountain, and the broken expedi- 
tion had managed to reach hospi- 
tals and railhead, more than two 
hundred miles from Khondokoro. 
The rest of the journey to Bombay 
was comparatively uneventful. 

Walton was worn out in mind 
and body; but this he did not 
then realise. He mistook his 


wasted body for one in hard con- 


dition. He failed to see that his 
mental state, which called only 
for activity, was the result of 
strain. He really believed he was 
in fine health. 

Then came the crisis. War 
welled up in the witches’ cauldron 
of Europe. 

The hell-brew subsided again. 
Bundapore settled back, partly 
with a sigh of disappointment, 
into its peace-time routine. 

Reaction seized Walton. Polo 
no longer had a meaning. Train- 
ing men and horses, even the com- 
pany of his closest friends, bored 
him. He began to brood, and 
suddenly the startling untruth 
came to him that he was wasting 
his life by being a soldier. He 
discovered that duty was a con- 


vention set up by dullards to 
explain an easy way of life. He 
felt that he had been utterly 
mistaken in his outlook to moun- 
taineering, which he had hitherto 
considered chiefly as a fine training 
in manhood and leadership. It 
was plain that the only thing 
which mattered was excitement ; 
and what was the good of excite- 
ment if the world did not know 
the name of the adventurer ? 
“Self!” said the voice within 
him, “self, and self again. Go to 
it: forget the standards of ser- 
vice, duty, self-obliteration you 
have always been taught and 
believed in. Take what life offers ; 
make life one long adventure ; 
advertise that adventure; com- 
mercialise it and make it pay. 
Become the Lindbergh of moun- 
taineering and exploration ; culti- 
vate the ladies when they can 
help you in your self-chosen path. 
Strike out on a fine new line for 
yourself ; take what simple people 
unwittingly offer the clever; 
become a ‘cad adventurer’ ! 

Walton had had a thorough 
education in the decencies of life ; 
an education which held more 
power than he knew. He decided 
that he would be a fool to throw 
up a safe job until he was certain 
he could make a living in another 
way. So he determined to give 
himself a year in which to think 
the project over. To himself he 
praised his common-sense: he 
should have thanked his training 
and his background. 

Still in a ‘cad adventurer’ 
frame of mind he returned to 
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England early in 1939. Mentally 
he fitted into England. In the 
background ever hung the menace 
of war. People he met did not 
acknowledge it or even talk of it. 
But nervous strain was telling on 
them. Their creed matched his: 
““make money as fast as possible, 
and spend it on parties, on excite- 
ment, on luxury, on diversions ; 
spend but do not give. Every 
man for himself; and every man, 
and more particularly woman, 
fawn upon the adventurer who has 
most successfully advertised him- 
self. Thus one might oneself 
achieve some reflected limelight!” 

Conscription came as an un- 
mitigated nuisance. There would 
not be a war, so why conscript ? 
It meant training the ‘ Belisha 
Boys’; it meant working in the 
afternoons. 

Walton pondered more and more 
on his scheme to become a ‘cad 
adventurer,’ and it seemed good. 
There was little inducement to 


make a man take duty and un- 
selfish service seriously. 

The cauldron boiled over: it 
was war ! 

In a whirl and a flurry the 
regiment in which Walton was 


serving was sent to France. That 
was in September. The men 
were reservists, untrained in 
modern warfare. Equipment was 
good: that it had been issued the 
previous week was _ incidental. 
Everyone expected to go into 
action at once. Walton and his 
brother officers thought in terms 
of another Mons. 

The advance up France, bowling 
along straight roads, was ex- 
hilarating. All the way they felt 
like conquering heroes. At every 
village and hamlet the inhabitants 
lined the road and cheered the 
endless lines of lorries. Children 
plucked apples from the orchards 
and threw them to the passing 
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soldiers. Girls ran up to stationary 
cars and thrust bunches of freshly 
plucked flowers into the hands 
of embarrassed young officers. It 
was a prelude to make men thrust 
out their chests and vow in their 
inner hearts to win or die ; to hurl 
back the vile invader from these 
peaceful green fields, and from 
the homes of the people who 
treated the British like victors. 
Whatever shortcomings there were, 
enthusiasm was not lacking. 

To the surprise of that advanc- 
ing army no Hun aeroplanes 
attacked them. The end of the 
march was as peaceful as the 
beginning. When they settled 
down into billets near the Belgian 
frontier the men began to catch 
up with the news again. They 
found that the war which they 
had expected had failed to materi- 
alise. True, a distant country, 
Poland, more distant to most of 
them than India, seemed to be 
having a bad time; but the Ger- 
mans had apparently not dared 
to attack Belgium, so that the 
British Army in France felt itself 
no nearer to the war than it had 
in England. 

Walton’s battery settled itself 
into the back streets of a coal- 
mining town. The people were 
very kind and made the battery 
as comfortable as they could. 

The tempo of life slowed right 
down. The only work to do was 
digging gun-pits, and digging them- 
selves into winter quarters. The 
bravado induced by being treated 
like heroes evaporated, and with 
it the more effervescent part of 
their enthusiasm. Walton billeted 
above a grocer’s shop, where the 
daughter of the house wished to 
act as his batman, and madame 
sent him up daily a cup of black 
cofiee and a little glass of brandy 
when he was awakened in the 
morning. 
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Walton’s major approved of the 
slowed tempo. A subaltern in 
the last war, he had returned to 
the army after many years’ hon- 
ourable retirement. His views on 
war in France were, Walton hoped, 
not typical. 

“We worked as a happy band 
of labourers last time,” was one 
of his dicta, ‘‘and we won the 
war. That proves it is not neces- 
sary to train. Training is all right 
to keep the men amused in peace- 
time.” 

“Armageddon,” he said, “is 
not yet. It is written that there 
will be a great upheaval in Europe, 
but that the repercussions will die 
down.” The major was an excel- 
lent speaker: he had lectured 
professionally. ‘“ But the real 
Armageddon will come in Asia 
Minor, probably in Palestine. It 
will come fairly soon-—-say, in a 
year or two. The British armies 
will be defeated; then an over- 
whelming earthquake will destroy 
the German armies. God’s hand 


will be shown, and the Chosen 
People will come into their own. 
The interesting thing is that it 
will happen in Palestine, whence 
the Chosen People (he meant, of 
course, the British) sprang.” 

The major was more than a 


fatalist: he did not believe in 
free will. Walton soon realised 
that this was a most convenient 
doctrine, as it made the necessity 
for taking decisions entirely super- 
fluous. The major took the policy 
of laissez-faire so seriously in that 
time of laissez-faire that he was 
relieved of his command. 
Reaction again swept Walton. 
The adventure for which he and 
his companions had keyed them- 
selves failed hopelessly to materi- 
alise. The ridiculous took its 
place. Every day at precisely 
eleven o’clock in the morning a 
German ‘plane flew high over the 
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town. The battery set its watches 
by it. Anti-aircraft guns seldom 
bothered to fire at the ‘plane; 
fighter aeroplanes ignored it. One 
day Gunner Sparkes lost patience. 
He loosed off his Bren gun at the 
soaring ’plane, and brought down 
his landlady’s clothes-line with 
her week’s laundry on it. That 
was the battery’s campaign in 
France for the winter 1939-40 ! 

After a couple of months a 
move was made to the district of 
Lille. The routine military duty 
was still digging, and watching 
open-mouthed while sappers con- 
cocted intriguing mixtures of sand 
and mud to make pill-boxes. The 
latter occupation was the more 
popular. Interest was added by 
the fact that no one in the battery 
ever saw a completed pill-box. 

By mid-winter there had been 
one or two scares that the Germans 
would invade Belgium. By this 
time everyone, including, no doubt, 
the local inhabitants, had a shrewd 
idea of what action the British 
Army intended to take if Belgium 
were attacked; if that unlikely 
event should occur. 

The army had become a garrison 
force, slowly building its own 
fortress out of concrete, wood, and 
mud on a foundation that was 
liquid mud; digging to the depth 
of a foot produced an abundant 
water supply. 

All the amusements of a conti- 
nentalised garrison town were 
there. Walton’s most exacting 
job at this time was acting as 
interpreter between a _love-sick 
friend and a local lady. The price 
of this service was paid over the 
bar. Walton’s French had been 
learned at school, not very success- 
fully. It was a fine life for a would- 
be ‘ cad adventurer.’ 

Then there was Phi-Phi, who 
spelt her name like that because 
it was more high class. She was 
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not high class. She claimed to 
come from the Paris stage. Any- 
way she fascinated Walton’s new 
major, a business gentleman, who 
was glad to leave his wife behind 
for the first time in fifteen years. 
Phi-Phi had a fellow worker in 
the café, an even more high-class 
girl, who sang semi-classical French 
songs, with the result that she 
found difficulty in raising en- 
thusiasm among the officers. She 
worked with a fat little man, who 
claimed to be a Canadian, and 
who played the piano in the café. 
He was, he said freely, a remark- 
able man. In the last war he had 
fought in the Canadian forces ; 
in this he enjoyed being mysterious. 
He took an interested Walton and 
two friends, together with Phi-Phi’s 
girl friend, home with him one 
night when the café closed. He 
ostensibly took them to feed them 
whisky ; but he forgot to do so 
until they had paid for the bottle 
at just double its value; then he 
showed them a cigarette-box in- 
scribed with Jeanette Macdonald’s 
signature in silver, which he said 
she had presented to him when he 
was her pianist in the U.S.A. ; 
and thence by easy stages, had 
Walton been as drunk as he pre- 
tended, got on to showing the 
assembled officers a scrap of War 
Office note-paper. He carefully 
folded it so that the text could 
not be seen. As a secret agent of 
the British Government he must 
not, of course, show British officers 
what were his instructions; but 
his dark hints were more expres- 
sive than any mere documentary 
proof. Walton, whose experience 
of ‘cad adventureship’ had ren- 
dered him almost impervious to 
alcohol, feigned the most natural 
hiccoughs in the world, and en- 
couraged the ‘ British Agent’ to 
unfold his story. 


After a time, ‘“‘ What is your 
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unit doing now?” 
asked surprisingly. 
dered deeply. 

“Well,” he replied, “‘ I suppose 
it is all secret, but Ill tell an old 
friend. I know the major was 
having dinner with Phi-Phi. I 
expect the men are fussing around 
the mules: bothersome creatures. 
They get colic from swallowing too 
many tall stories ! ” 

The ‘British Agent,’ the fat 
little pianist, lost interest in the 
subject. He was easily discour- 
aged. He said instead— 

“ Lovely girl, Sonie, isn’t she ? ” 

“Eh, hic!” replied Walton 
intelligently. 

“T am sure one of you gentle- 
men will be good enough to see 
her home: I'll order a taxi. She 
lives on your way,” went on the 
‘ British Agent.’ 

“You have a great many irons 
in the fire, have you not, sir?” 
remarked Walton politely. That 
broke up the party; but in its 
beginning it must have been typical 
of many. M., the pianist, was not 
the only cosmopolitan ‘ gentleman ’ 
with irons in the fire. They 
flourished. 

Six weeks in hospital was Wal- 
ton’s next experience. For close 
on eight years he had constantly 
overstrained his body. At last it 
failed him. 

He could show few symptoms. 
He ran a continuous but low 
temperature; his mind felt as 
though it were wrapped in clammy 
army blankets; his back ached 
so that it was agony to stand. 

Six weeks he spent in hospital. 
He was apparently sound in wind 
and limb. His temperature left 
him. But still his mind was 
shrouded in clammy fog. Still his 
body ached with every movement. 

When the physicians had failed 
to find out what was wrong with 
him the surgeons took a hand; 


the Agent 
Walton pon- 
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and when they failed also he was 
left to the tender mercies of the 
psycho-analysts. That was the 
end. He soon understood that he 
had had an unhappy childhood, 
and so was funking the war. His 
serious inquiry, “What war?” 
was passed over frigidly as an ill- 
timed pleasantry. He was given 
to understand that he was one stage 
worse than a conscientious objector, 
an unconscious coward. He 
damned the whole crowd to some- 
thing hotter than the Sahara ; 
then he remembered he had had 
a happy childhood, and found the 
psycho-analyst in the middle of a 
crowded ward, and accosted him 
with, “You told me I had an 
unhappy childhood and was a 
funk. You are wrong. I had a 
happy childhood. So what, little 
man !”’ and went back to bed and 
laughed. 

He got better after that. It 
was so comic. Of course he got 
better. Six weeks in bed had 
given him the rest he had been 


requiring for years. 

It also gave him time to think : 
to realise the rottenness of his 
dream of ‘cad adventureship’ ; 
the silliness he had been sharing 


at the ‘Front.’ He left hospital 
saner than he had been for a 
long time, seeing things undis- 
torted, nerves, mind, and body 
completely rested. 

Only one thing henceforward 
could make him really annoyed. 
It was the remark, “‘ Don’t you 
realise, young man, that there 
is a war on?” Repeatedly he 
heard the remark. In his ‘ cad- 
adventureship’ days he might 
have accepted it; but now, seeing 
more clearly, he realised that only 
two circumstances made it possible: 
the fact that there was no war on, 
so far as it concerned the British 
Army ; and that it excused a mul- 
titude of inefficiencies, slacknesses, 
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and failures on the part of officers 
whose experience of the last war 
had taught them that it was a 
good slogan in this—until it started 
in earnest in the West. After 
that he only heard it once: that 
was when he had a difference of 
opinion with a Captain Smythe, 
who owned a pub in Hampshire. 
He owed the ‘ captain’ to having 
risen to being an officer’s batman, 
No. 423167 Pte. Smith, W., in 
the last war; but that is another 
story. 

On his release from hospital 
Walton spent an instructive fort- 
night at one of the British Base 
harbours in France. He was in 
charge of a detachment of young 
militiamen who were employed in 
unloading ships. The camp he 
took over was uncompleted and 
filthy ; there were few latrines 
on the docks, and those there were 
were seldom cleaned; there were 
no first-aid arrangements; no 
baths had been arranged for the 
men; nothing was done to get 
their clothes washed. 

In charge of the whole business 
were a@ number of resident officers, 
charming fellows to meet. Their 
only fault was that their collective 
answer to any question was in- 
variably: ‘“‘ Ask Annette. She 
sees to all that!” 

Annette was their French typist. 
She was a treasure. For some 
reason she preferred spending her 
leisure hours with the Navy. 
This naturally led to rivalry be- 
tween the Services. 

Walton arrived back at the 
‘Front.’ He found himself, this 
time, adjutant of a Territorial 
regiment. 

He had a changed outlook. He 
wanted to know the French people 
and to take the war seriously ; 
he was sure now that it could not 
be won by parties in Lille. 

Walton’s new host was a family 
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man. Soon after his arrival one 
of his host’s thirteen children 
was confirmed, and the whole 
family was united for a celebra- 
tion dinner. There was the host’s 
brother, who had been to Canada 
on business, and spoke English. 
He also painted his face; but so 
skilfully that Walton only realised 
it after seeing him in sunlight. 
The host was a lawyer. His eldest 
daughter was a charming girl of 
twenty-two. 

Walton sat between the brother 
who painted his face and the 
daughter of twenty-two, who did 
not. Conversation ran like this. 
Walton: ‘ But surely in France 
you laugh at Communists as we 
do in England ?” 

“No!” replied his neighbour 
vehemently. “‘ You Anglo-Saxons 
do not understand. To us the 
Communist is a rebel. To you 
‘Lord Haw-Haw’ is a joke; to 
us the ‘ Traitor of Stuttgart’ is a 
very real danger. Communists 
with you mean men with vague 
ideals, impractical dreamers, who 
think that the Soviet Union is 
perfect ; with us the Communist 
is hand in glove with Hitler. You 
English never take politics seri- 
ously ; you have had no revolu- 
tions; but to us there are only 
two sorts of people—patriots and 
Communists.” 

“IT do not understand,” said 
Walton, sincerely trying to. ‘‘ With 
us the Communist is usually the 
down - and - out, sometimes the 
spoilt son of a lord, but always 
@ man whom even the unemployed 
treat as a joke. How is it that 
in France you take him so seri- 
ously? Surely, even if he is 
sincere, and even if people believe 
in him, he is absolutely opposed 
to Fascism; and so to Hitler’s 
Germany.” 

The man with the painted face 
sighed. ‘“‘ You English,” he said. 
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“The most civilised people on 
earth and yet so lacking in under- 
standing! On your own doorstep 
you have always failed to under- 
stand the Irish ; now how terribly 
you fail to understand Communism. 
Do you seriously believe there is 
any difference between Hitlerism 
and Communism?” He paused 
to watch Walton’s face. “ Yes, 
I suppose you do. But believe me, 
it is the same creed. And believe 
me further, Communism is financed 
by Hitler; it is playing Hitler’s 
game, and ’’—he dropped his voice 
so that Walton had to lean closer 
to hear—“ it is not the down-and- 
outs and the discontented lordlings 
who follow the doctrine in France : 
it is the Government itself.” 

Walton pondered. This was a 
startling revelation. “‘ You mean 
that there is real danger... .?” 
he inquired at length. 

“TI do,” said the man with the 
painted face. “Pray God the 


sane elements in my country will 


prevail; but I, and the decent 
men with me, we are afraid, 
desperately afraid !” 

Walton glanced to his left. The 
girl was unconscious of the serious 
discussion going on beside her. 

** Why 2?” he inquired. 

“TI have told you,” said the 
man with the painted face. “I 
think you are intelligent. Remem- 
ber what I have told you. And 
remember this, too: the local 
government in this town is Com- 
munist to the hilt. Before the 
war the mayor was the local 
Communist leader. He renounced 
Communism on the outbreak of 
war; but I am sure he has not 
changed his heart. If the war 
comes here you will find the 
police and the local people in- 
fected. Look out for trouble, my 
friend. Look out for false spy 
stories; expect alarums; and be 
careful what action you take, 
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because, if crisis comes, the people 
you are asked to arrest will prob- 
ably be the loyal citizens, whose 
presence is an embarrassment to 
the Communists. Remember what 
I have said.” 

The party was gay, the atmo- 
sphere truly delightful. Walton 
felt sobered. He turned to the 
girl on his left. He had to talk 
in French. 

“Your uncle,” he lied, “has 
been telling me of his experiences 
in Canada. He must have led a 
hard life.” 

** Ah, yes,” she said; “he is a 
shrewd man, with lots of experi- 
ence. But nowadays we do not 
want to think about hardship. 
God knows what the future will 
bring. We want to think of 
happiness. Do you play tennis, 
mon capitaine ? ” 

Walton laughed. ‘“ Fearlessly 
spoken, mademoiselle ! Ido. Will 
you give me a game ?” 

*“ But gladly, monsieur. 
The day after tomorrow ? ” 


When ? 


“Tf I can borrow a racquet, 
yes!” Walton replied. 

It was fixed. 

But the game never took place. 
Suddenly the townspeople went 
spy-mad. Repeatedly men came 


to headquarters. ‘Spies, spies, 
spies,” ran the theme of their 
stories. For three days Walton 
was busy investigating stories of 
spies who tapped messages on 
hidden wireless sets in the night, 
beautiful women who met French 
staff officers in back streets, spies 
who kept carrier pigeons. Walton 
passed the stories on to the right 
authorities. Nothing came of the 
investigations. 

One question Walton asked all 
the informers: “‘ Why do you come 
to the British Army with these 
suspicions ?”” The answer usually 
was: “Because we do not trust 
our own police ; because the local 
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government is Communist and will 
do nothing against spies.” 

It was very confusing. 

Bombs fell in the night. Their 
detonations shook the house in 
which Walton slept. He dressed 
hurriedly and went down to his 
office. Bombs were unprecedented. 
But there was no news. 

At seven o’clock in the morning 
the British wireless announced 
that Germany had invaded Holland 
and Belgium: the bombs were 
explained. By evening the wireless 
had announced that the British 
forces were advancing through 
Belgium to meet the Germans. 

But the regiment in which 
Walton was serving stayed where 
it was. 

Scares multiplied. Telephone 
messages were received stating 
that parachutists had landed near 
such and such a village. ‘ Please 
send a party to round them up.” 
Then, invariably, the informant 
rang off. The story and the 
identity of the informant were 
impossible to check. Parties of 
armed men had to be sent out at 
all hours of the night and day in 
lorries to find the parachutists. 
They scoured the area, but always 
the only organised forces they 
encountered were other bodies of 
British troops, also warned of 
parachutists, and French troops 
and police, all bound on the same 
errand. 

Rumour grew as_ the local 
populace watched the military 
and police forces of two nations 
scour the country for parachutists. 
Inquiries from villagers whether 
they had seen the enemy who had 
landed near-by naturally led to the 
circulation of the wildest stories. 

There can be little doubt that 
not a single parachutist actually 
landed in this area during those 
few days; but it was not until 
weeks later that Walton was con- 
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vinced of this. Whether the local 
population know it now is doubtful. 

Confusion, doubt, dispersal, and 
weariness in the organised military 
forces were brilliantly achieved by 
two-franc telephone calls originated 
by afew men whose names will never 
be known—‘ Fifth Columnists’; in 
ordinary English, ‘ traitors’ ! 

The battle of Flanders has been 
described and described again. 
Heroic deeds have been chronicled. 
Walton can boast of no heroics. 
He never saw a Hun, or even a 
dead man. Like thousands of 
others he got very tired, till his 
body ached for sleep; but that 
was the sum of his hardships and 
adventures. Not a man of the 
regiment was wounded. 

He kept a diary during the 
fortnight he was in action. It 
makes thoroughly dull reading. 
The things he remembers now he 
did not then think worthy of a 
place in his diary. 

When Tournai was burning as 
a result of constant bombings, 
followed by artillery bombard- 
ment, a call came to the regiment. 
The inmates of the criminal lunatic 
asylum must be evacuated to 
Lille. But when the regimental 
party arrived the evacuation was 
already complete. Someone had 
done a job that was worse than 
most. 

Then the local hospital asked 
whether the regiment could provide 
transport to evacuate the old and 
very sick to France: the rest had 
already left on foot. The request 
had to be refused. 

Tuning in to the B.B.C. every 
news hour the officers knew of 
the break-through at Sedan. The 
realisation that unless they had 
‘found’ a wireless set they would 
have known considerably less about 
the course of the war than their 
wives, sitting at home, had its 
ironic side. 
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Strangely enough, the official 
wireless bulletins made the situa- 
tion out to be worse than it 
seemed to the officers. Everyone 
knew that the Germans had en- 
tirely failed to make the British 
withdraw by assault, and that 
they had withdrawn only when 
ordered, inflicting heavy casualties 
on the Hun in the process. 

It was not until orders were 
received to round up the cattle 
in the fields and to prepare to 
live off the country; until the 
still ample rations startlingly 
changed to typical French food- 
stuffs, obviously requisitioned in 
Lille; and the padre visited the 
N.A.A.F.L., also in Lille, and was 
permitted to fill the back seat of his 
car with cigarettes, without any 
payment, that the regiment began 
to believe that the situation might 
be becoming unpleasant. 

Then Walton and his particular 
friend, a major, discussed the 
ethics of desertion. The problem 
was: if the British Forces were 
ordered to surrender, was it an 
officer’s duty to remain with his 
men to look after them, or should 
he follow his inclinations and seize 
the opportunity to escape being a 
prisoner of war? Having decided 
that it was an officer’s duty to 
escape capture, even if it meant 
disobeying orders, the method had 
to be decided. Would it be 
better to get into mufti and take 
a chance with the refugees, or to 
make a break for it in uniform ? 
They decided on uniform. They 
would move only at night, across 
country, always keeping away 
from roads and villages, moving 
south-west on a compass bearing 
until they reached the French 
lines about the Somme. A man 
who is trained in stalking should 
always be able to avoid a military 
sentry, the clatter of whose boots 
on a road helps to prevent his 
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feeling so alone. To two men 
with nerve, physically fit, trained 
hunters of big game, the task of 
getting through thirty miles of 
sparsely occupied enemy territory 
should be easy. Published stories 
of actual escapes about this time 
show that the reckoning was 
sound. Walton and the major 
stuffed food and a few necessaries 
into their packs, ready should they 
need them. 

It should be understood that 
they only intended to put this 
plan into action in the event of 
being ordered to surrender, or if 
they had the bad luck to be taken 
prisoner. 

There was much to be learned 
in the new type of warfare. Walton 
early realised the new use of air- 
craft as extra-long-range artillery. 
He also noticed, with surprise, 
the comparative inferiority of the 
enemy artillery when it did come 
into action. Presumably they had 
outrun their ammunition supply. 

The enemy’s use of aircraft was 
an interesting study. It was soon 
obvious that the enemy relied on 
two different types of strafe for 
the back areas. The first was a 
routine round by about a dozen 
bombers, flying at between 1000 
and 3000 feet. They sailed majes- 
tically round in a circular sweep, 
dropping a few bombs into every 
town and village on their way. 
The sweeps occurred about once 
in two hours. No visible target 
of importance would deflect these 
routine bombing raids. 

The other sort of raid was 
against seen objectives. A lone 
reconnaissance ‘plane came over, 
flying at about 4000 feet. When 
it saw a target it emitted a smoke 
trail or fired a Verey light. A 
minute or more later a dozen 
bombers sailed over at a much 
lower altitude and bombed where 
the signal had been made. 
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Once when the _regiment’s 
vehicles were scattered in orchards 
and along hedges on the side of a 
hill, a spotter ’plane smoke-trailed 
them. A wind was blowing. By 
the time the bombing squadron 
arrived the trail had drifted over 
the valley floor, where there were 
woods and farmhouses: obvious 
‘lying-up’ places, but for that 
reason destitute of vehicles. The 
bombing squadron dropped sticks 
all along the valley floor, missing 
the target by 400 yards. 

Dunkirk remains with Walton 
as a picture of wild beauty. It 
was a drizzling morning as the 
regiment approached it. They had 
passed through desultory field-gun 
shelling which failed to find the 
road, packed at that point with 
@ stationary tangle of vehicles. 
Bombs had been dropped a mile 
on either flank of the crowded 
road, but none upon it: an in- 
explicable failure on the part of 
the Luftwaffe—at the time. Then 
as they ran off their maps they 
saw a drifting cloud of black 
smoke mushrooming up in the 
west. For an hour or two they 
approached the smoke. 

They had to leave their vehicles 
in a field and take to their feet. 
They joined a swarming stream of 
men, heading towards the smoke. 
By ten in the morning they had 
walked five miles and were wanting 
rest. Walton discovered an un- 
tenanted barn near the road. He 
ordered his party of men under 
its cover for a sleep. As they 
approached it twenty enemy 
bombers swept overhead at less 
than 800 feet. It seemed impos- 
sible that the men had not been 
seen. But the bombers passed. 
Walton undressed and put on his 
pyjamas before getting into his 
sleeping-bag on a mattress of 
straw. Everyone slept until the 
look-out reported that small shells 
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were falling a few hundred yards in England. Suddenly he seemed 


away. 

Walton woke his men, and they 
trekked on. 

A destroyer took them from the 
mole at Dunkirk. Enemy bombers 
dive-attacked the destroyers, while 
the men watched, too interested 
in the sound and sight of the 
ship’s intense anti-aircraft fire to 
be frightened. 

The smoke cloud was near them. 
It billowed up from burning oil 
reservoirs in the harbour. Flames 
licked up higher than the masts 
of a merchant ship berthed along- 
side the oil docks. Flames wove 
patterns like fantastic flowers. 

Walton, watching the flames, 
jostled a captain, who was worn 
out and scarcely able to stand. 
Immediately a man with him 
turned furiously on Walton. 
“Look out what you are doing to 
my officer,” he shouted threaten- 
ingly. 

“TI am sorry!” Walton replied 
humbly. “I did not mean to 
shove him.” 

The man calmed down imme- 
diately. “‘Beg pardon, sir, for 
talking to you like that,” said the 
man civilly, “ but my officer has 
had a bad time and I must look 
after him.” Then he added as an 
afterthought, “I am his batman, 
sir.”” 

Walton felt glad afterwards that 
he had parted friends with that 
batman, because in him was 
typified the spirit that got the 
British Army out of France as 
intact as it was. As usual in 
British history, it had taken a 
defeat to make the British people 
and army realise that it was 
fighting a new war and not resting 
on the laurels gained in winning 
the last. 

Life in Flanders had been a bit 
sticky, Walton decided, after he 
had had a good sleep in a bed 


incredibly far away from the war. 

This was not only because the 
Bosche had been left the other side 
of the Channel, but also because 
those at home did not seem to 
have learned what war meant. 
England still had not been seri- 
ously bombed, war production 
and rationing were not causing 
much discomfort; above all, to 
the soldier, not even the lessons 
taught during the winter months 
in France had been learned: guns 
covering road blocks were in the 
open in the most obviously seen 
places; camp sites were in the 
open and uncamouflaged from the 
air; air-raid trenches in camps 
were dug in chalk, outlined with 
geometrical accuracy in white. 
Walton was not the only refugee 
from Flanders to decide he would 
dive for the pine woods in the 
event of air attack. 

Walton expected immediate 
bombing attacks and possibly in- 
vasion. It was surprising that 
nothing happened. *Planes roared 
continuously over the camp. 
Walton found himself wanting to 
duck every time he heard an aero 
engine. It seemed incredible that 
there could be so many ’planes, 
and none of them German. 

It was obvious that the forces 
at home were even less prepared 
for invasion than those which 
had been driven off the Continent. 
That was depressing. Walton in- 
structed his parents in Hun air 
tactics and bought his mother a 
sleeping-bag as a birthday present. 
He recommended leaving the house 
and turning out into the nearest 
ditch beside the village in the 
event of bombardment or invasion. 
He had personally found ditches 
comforting, even when wet. 

France fell. 

Long before that Walton’s friends 
in Northern France must have been 
8 
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engulfed in the deluge. The 
lawyer with the thirteen children 
had had to entertain German 
officers in the last war. He would 
be lucky if that was all he had to 
do in this. And what about Phi- 
Phi and the fat little pianist ? 
Probably the nationality of 
‘friends’ makes little difference 
to the likes of Phi-Phi. Walton 
wondered whether the pianist had 
gained sufficient information for 
the Hun to be well treated, or 
whether such services would make 
any difference. 

Then there was the lawyer’s 
daughter, aged twenty-two, and 
the other delightful and patriotic 
French people with whom Walton 
had lived: the grocer and his 
family, the miners and the business 
men. What had become of them ? 
What would become of Walton’s 
people if England were conquered ? 

But England was not even 
invaded. Her fighters cleared the 
sky. Her womenfolk gave their 
pots and pans to make more 
fighters. The ordinary civilian 
became the warrior. The Home 
Guards were formed. London 
was bombed. 

The conduct of the war passed 
to the ordinary people of Britain. 
Walton was filled with admiration. 

He saw a new class difference 
and a new unity. He was sent 
to Cumberland on sick leave. 
There, in ‘safe’ towns, he found 
moneyed people sheltering, be- 
moaning high taxation and apolo- 
gising because ‘dear Algie’ was 
in the ranks. Immediately after- 
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wards he was posted to London 
when the blitz was on in earnest. 
In darkened suburban trains he 
talked with civil defence men, 
working eight hours a day at 
their businesses, doing A.R.P. 
duty during the night. He chatted 
with the men of the A.F.S. He 
himself slept in an ordinary up- 
stairs room, listening some nights 
to the crump, crump, crump of 
bombs which fell closer; and 
admitting frankly to himself, as, 
reverting to a childhood trick, he 
hid his head under the bed-clothes, 
that he was frightened. 

And he knew that the civilians 
in London were winning the war. 
He knew that if untrained, un- 
drilled civilians could be so gallant, 
no power on earth could overcome 
the nation they represented. He 
knew that the people of London, 
of Coventry, of Bristol, and of all 
the other cities which had suffered 
so heavily, were setting an example 
that would rally the world. 

He knew, as did the rest of 
Britain, that the days of make- 
believe, the days of bluff and 
half-hearted effort, were over; 
and that, after a year of so-called 
war, the nation had shed its 
weaknesses and its mantle of peace- 
time selfishness. It had found a 
fine cause for which to strive; it 
had developed a clear mind and 
eye to understand that cause and 
how best to achieve it, and a 
strong will, so that everything 
might be sacrificed to the cause. 
It had, once more, become truly 
great. 
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